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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Royat GrocrapnicaL Society — Dr. 
Kane.—The last meeting of this society for 
the session was held on 14 June; Sir R. Mur- 
chison, president, in the chair. A map of the 
United States and the adjacent countries, from 
Hndson’s Bay to the Rio Grande, including the 
whole of British America lying south of Hud- 
son’s Bay and Newfoundland, measuring fifteen 
feet by twenty-six, was exhibited by Mr. H. V. 
Poor, of the United States; and a large paint- 
ing of the family of the geographer Gerard 
Mercator, found in the Earl of Peterborough’s 
house at Southampton, was exhibited by Mr. 
Evans. The papers read were—1. Account of 
an Expedition from Damara Land to the Ovam- 
po in search of the River Cunene, by Messrs. 
Green, Hahn, and Rath. 2. Ascent of the 
River Limbong, in Borneo, by Lieutenant De 
Crespigny, R.N. The President next intro- 
duced to the meeting Mr. Poor, of America, who, 
in company with another gentleman, formed a 
deputation from the Geographical Society of 
New York, their object being to seek an expla- 
nation respecting the correctness of the follow- 
ing paragraph, which had lately appeared in 
“Wilmer and Smith’s European Times :”— 
* At a meeting of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, Dr. Rink, a Dane, read a paper in which 
he challenged the accuracy of nearly all the al- 
leged discoveries of Dr. Kane on the north 
coast of Greenland. The lecturer maintained 
that the line of coast on the American coast of 
Baffin Bay, as high as 81 degrees of latitude, 
sketched in Dr. Kane’s chart, was fictitious, 
and was founded on observations reported to 
have been made from points where it was impos- 
sible to have seen the land. Many other por- 
tions of Dr. Kane’s narrative were disputed, and 
it was roundly asserted that the American was 
hoaxed by his steward. These views were en- 
dorsed by Sir G. Back, Captain Colinson, and 
Dr. Armstrong. Sir R. Murchison was in the 
chair, but he said nothing on the disputed ques- 
tion.” The American Geographical Society, 
in consequence of the above paragraphs, and 
feeling naturally a deep interest in maintain- 
ing the truthful character and scientific repu- 
tation of Dr. Kane, requested to have a copy 
of Dr. Rink’s paper, together with the observa- | 
tions of those who spoke on the occasion, which | 
the chairman stated the secretary would be happy 
to furnish ; but he begged most emphatically to 
declare that the account from the New York 
paper was inaccurate, and expressed his regret 





that so garbled a statement should have ap- 


that meeting, which was inserted in the “ Times,” 
was to the effect that Dr. Rink, who commenced 
by paying the highest tribute of respect to Kane’s 
memory, after reviewing the speculations of that 
undaunted traveller with regard to the physical 
geography of Greenland, referred to the ques- 
tion of the “ open Polar Sea,” supposed to have 
been discovered by Morton, the steward, and the 
Greenlander Hans, and threw great doubts upon 
the accuracy of their statements, and upon Dr. 
Kane’s theory of the Polar Sea, assumed to be 
kept open by a branch of the Gulf Stream, from 
Nova Zembla, down Smith’s Sound, to Baffin 
Bay, &c. At the request of the chairman, Dr. 
Shaw then read a letter addressed to the Hon. 
G. M. Dallas, by Professor A. D. Bache, the 
Superintendent of the United States’ Surveys, 
and one of the medallists of the society, from 
which it appeared “that an examination had 
been made of the data for Morton’s northings in 
the expedition, by Mr. C. A. Schott, Assistant 
to the Coast Survey, and who was chosen by Dr. 
Kane to reduce many of the results of his obser- 
vations. Mr. Schott admits that Dr. Kane “ had 
adopted the mean of the results by the two meth- 
ods ”’—by dead reckoning and astronomical ob- 
servations —instead of that given by either 
method singly, and concludes by saying that, 
“ believing .the astronomical observations to be 
entitled to greater confidence, 80 deg. 56 min. 
for the latitude of Cape Constitution should be 
adopted in preference to 81 deg. 15 min., as 
given in the chartin vol.i. Inno case, however, 
could a latitude lower than 80 deg. 53 min. be 
assigned.” This view Professor Bache “ con- 
siders the correct one,” but remarks that “ the 
conclusions in regard to the open Polar Sea do 
not depend in any way upon this difference.” 
The meeting having been addressed by Captain 
Colinson and Professor Alexander of the United 
States, the chairman stated that another Arctic 
expedition was about being organized in the 
United States, and the meeting was adjourned 
to November next. 


0S> Preparing for separate publication at this 
office My Lapy Lup1ow. 

A great variety of Biographical notices is 
given in this number; Dickens; Yeh; Wilson; 
Rachel. 

Upon the authority of a gentleman from China, 
we are able to state that the Great Commission- 
er’s name is pronounced as if written Yew. 

A correspondent informs us that Madame 


peared. ‘The true account of the proceedings of | Knight taught little Benjamin Franklin to write. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BLOOD. 

Bioop is a mighty river of Life, the mys- 
terious centre of chemical and vital actions as 
wonderful as they are indispensable, soliciting 
our attention no less by the many problems it 
presents to speculative ingenuity, than by the 
many practical conclusions to which those 
speculations lead. It is a torrent impetuously 
rushing through every part of the body, 
carried by an elaborate net-work of vessels, 
which, in the course of the twelve months, 
convey to the various tissues not less than 
three thousand pounds’ weight of nutritive 
material, and convey from the various tissues 
not less than three thousand pounds’ weight 
of waste. At every moment of our lives 
there is nearly ten pounds of this fluid rush- 
ing in one continuous throbbing stream, from 
the heart through the great arteries, which 
branch and branch like a tree, the vessels 
becoming smaller and smaller as they sub- 
divide, till they are invisible to the naked eye, 
and then they are called capillaries (hair-like 
vessels), although they are no more to be 
compared in calibre with hairs than hairs are 
with cables. These vessels form a network 
finer than the finest lace—so fine, indeed, that 
if we pierce the surface at almost any part 
with the point of a needle, we open one of 
them, and let out its blood. In these vessels 
the blood yields some of its nutrient mate- 
rials, and receives in exchange some of the 
wasted products of tissue; thus modified, the 
stream continues its rapid course backwards 
to the heart, through a system of veins, which 
commence in the myriad capillaries that form 
the termination of the arteries. The veins, 
instead of subdividing like the arteries, be- 
come gradually less and less numerous, their 
twigs entering branches, and the branches 
trunks, till they reach the heart. No sooner 
has the blood poured into the heart from the 
veins, than it rushes through the lungs, and 
from them back again to the heart and 
arteries, thus completing the circle, or circula- 
tion. 

This wondrous stream, ceaselessly circulat- 
ing, occupies the very centre of the vital 
organism, midway between the functions of 
Nutrition and the functions of Excretion, 
feeding and stimulating the organs into activ- 
ity, and removing from them all their useless 
material. In its torrent upwards of forty 
different substances are hurried along: it 





carries gases, it carries salts—it even carries 
metals and soaps! Millions of organized 
cells float in its liquid; and of these cells, 
which by some are considered to be organic 
entities, twenty millions are said to die at every 
pulse of the heart, to be replaced by other 
millions. The iron which it washes onwards 
can be separated. Professor Bérard used to 
exhibit a lump of it in his lecture-room—nay, 
one ingenious Frenchman has suggested that 
coins should be struck from the metal ex- 
tracted from the blood of great men. Let 
no one suggest that we should wash our 
hands with the soap extracted from a similar 
source ! 

Although to the naked eye the blood ap- 
pears as a homogeneous fluid, having a color 
more or less scarlet, the microscope assures 
us that it is a fluid which carries certain solid 
bodies of definite shape and size—so definite, 
indeed, that a mere stain, no matter where, 
will, to the experienced eye, betray whether 
it be the blood of a mammal, a bird, a reptile, 
ora fish. Prick your finger with a needle, 
place the drop on the glass-slide under your 
microscope, cover it with a thin glass, and 
look. You will be surprised, perhaps, to 
observe that the blood which had so deep a 
tint of scarlet in the mass, is of a pale reddish 
yellow, now that it is spread out on the slide; 
whereupon you conclude that the depth of 
tint arose from the dense aggregation of 
those yellow discs, which you observe scat- 
tered about, some of them adherent together, 
and presenting the appearance of piles of 
half-sovereigns. It is these “ floating solids” 
of the blood upon which your attention must 
now be fixed. They are variously named 
Blood-corpuscles, Blood-globules, Blood- 
cells, and Blood-discs. It is a pity that one 
term is not finally adopted ; and blood-discs 
seems on the whole the best, as being descrip- 
tive, without involving any hypothesis. Mean- 
while, since physiologists use all these terms, 
the reader must be prepared to meet with all 
in this paper. 

The first person who saw these blood-dises 
was undoubtedly Swammerdamm, in 1658; 
but as his observations were not published till 
many years afterwards, and as in Science 
priority can only rightfully be awarded to 
him who first publishes, the title of discoverer 
is given to Malpighi, who saw and described 
them in the blood of a hedgehog in 1661. 
He saw them, but did not understand them, 
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They appeared to him to be only globules of 
fat. The commencement of accurate knowl- 
edge dates from Leewenhoek, who, in 1673, 
detected them in human blood. “These 
particles,” he says elsewhere, “ are so minute, 
that one hundred of them placed side by side 
would not equal the diameter of a.common 
grain of sand; consequently, a grain of sand 
is above a million times the size of one such 
globule.”* We have now the exact measure- 
ment of these discs, which was not possible 
in his day. Extending his observations, Lee- 
wenhoek found that in birds and fishes, as 
well as in quadrupeds, the color of the blood 
was due to these discs. He seems to have 
been puzzled by the fact, that in fishes the 
discs are not round, but oval; and he at first 
attributed this to the compression exercised 
by the vessels. It is instructive to hear him 
confess that he could not persuade himself 
“that the natural shape of the particles of 
blood in fishes was an oval; for inasmuch as 
a spherical seemed to me the more perfect 
form.” | He was too good an observer, how- 
ever, to permit such metaphysical conceptions 
long to mask the truth, and, accordingly, he 
described and figured the blood-discs in the 
fish as oval.t 

It is to Hewson that science is indebted for 
the most accurate and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the blood which has been made from 
1770 down to our own time; and it has been 
even asserted by one whose word is an author- 
ity,§ that Hewson’s works contain the germ 
of all the discoveries made in our own day. 
There is something at once painful and in- 
structive in the fact, that, after the publication 
of researches so precise and important as 
those of Leewenhoek and Hewson, the whole 
subject should have been suffered for many 
years to lapse into ignorant neglect ; and in- 
stead of any progress being made, we find 
the most eminent physiologists at the begin- 
ning of the present century (Richerand and 
Majendie, for example) denying positively 
that the blood-discs existed, or that the micro- 
scope could tell us any thing. about them.|| 


* Leewenhoek: Select Works, i. 89. 

t Ibid.. ii. 233. 

{¢ In the larva of the Ephemeron the blood-discs 
are as nearly as possible oat-shaped. 

§ Milne Edwards: Lecons sur la Phys. et U Anat. 
Comp., i. 44. The works of Hewson have been 
edited, and in a very valuable manner, by Mr. 
Gulliver, for the “ Sydenham Society.” 

|| Milne Edwards notices a similar denial made 
by M. Giacomini at the Pisa Congress of scientific 
men in 1889—a denial which pretended to be based 
no original investigations. 





Nevertheless, there is not an amateur of the 
present day who is not familiar with them. 
Science has carefully registered the exact 
measurements and form of these discs, in up- 
wards of five hundred different species of 
animals; Contempt of microscopic research 
seriously retarded the progress of Physiology; 
it has its parallel in a similar contempt in- 
spired by the great Linneeus respecting the 
application of the microscope to Botany; 
and as the physiologists of this century have 
had to rediscover what was known to Leewen- 
hoek and Hewson, so also have the botanists 
had to rediscover what was familiar to Mal- 
pighi. 

There must assuredly be some relation be- 
tween the form and size of these discs and 
their function ; but what that relation is, no 
one has yet madeout. In general, the larger 
discs are found in the less advanced organ- 
isms: that is to say, they are larger in the 
embryo than in the adult, larger in birds than 
in mammals, larger in reptiles and fishes than 
in birds. But they are largest of all in the 
Triton and Proteus, which as reptiles are ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Nor can the rule be 
taken absolutely, even within those limits we 
have named, since although reptiles are less 
advanced in organization than mammals, and 
have larger discs, it is not the least advanced 
among the mammals that have the largest 
discs ;—for instance, the ruminants. are less 
advanced than the quadrumana, yet among 
mammals the ruminants have the smallest 
discs; and in man they are as large as in 
rodents.* 

The structure of these bodies is necessarily 
difficult of study. Leewenhoek, and others, 
observed that in the discs of the fish and 
reptile there is always a central spot, which 
appears dark, or clear,saccording as it is 
viewed by transmitted, or reflected, light. 
This appearance was interpreted as indicating 
a perforation in the discs, which would con- 
sequently imply that they were like quoits. 
But Hewson settled this doubt by proving the 
central spot to be a solid nucleus, which he 
saw escaping from its envelope, to float free 
in the liquid—an observation subsequently 
confirmed. It is worthy of remark that this 
nucleus is seen with difficulty when the blood 


* In man their diameter varies between 1-4000 
and 1-2800 of an inch; and their average thickness 
is 1-12,400 of aninch. Vierordt estimates that in 
about 6-100 of a cubic inch there are as many as 
5,055,000 of these discs. 
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is newly drawn from a vessel, although it 
speedily becomes distinct, especially if a little 
water be added. This has led Valentin, 
Wagner, Henle, Donders, and Moleschott to 
the conclusion that the nucleus is not present 
normally, but arises from internal coagulation 
on exposure to the air; a conclusion rejected 
by Mayer and Kolliker, the former averring 
that he has seen the nucleus while the blood- 
discs were still circulating in the capillaries of 
a young frog’s foot. We have not ourselves 
been able to see this in the large discs of the 
Triton, and know not if Mayer’s observation 
has been confirmed by any other microscopist. 
But there are other grounds on which we 
should be disposed to accept the fact of the 
nucleus being normally present, and not 
simply the result of coagulation : the chief of 
these is, that in the embryo of a mammal we 
discover nuclei in the discs, whereas in the 
adult animal no nuclei are discoverable, even 
after long exposure to the air; and the philo- 
sophic zodlogist well knows in how many 
minute particulars the embryonic state of the 
higher animals represents the permanent 
state of the lower. In the discs of all adult 


_ mammalia the nucleus is absent; what has 


sometimes been mistaken for it is simply a 
central depression of the disc, which gives it 
the form of a bi-concave lens. Nevertheless, 
although the nucleus is absent in the adult, 
it is present in the embryo; and I have seen 
it in the blood of a young kitten.* 

There are other bodies in the blood besides 
these, and they are known as the colorless 
corpuscles, which consist of two, if not three, 
different kinds. The true colorless corpuscle 
(and it will be convenient to confine the term 
disc, or cell, to the red corpuscle) is much 
larger than the disc, and seems to be a round 
vesicle containing a number of spherical 
granules imbedded in a gelatinous substance. 
This corpuscle has the property of spontane- 
ous expansion and contraction, which forcibly 
reminds the observer of the contractions and 
expansions manifested by that singular micro- 

* Mr. Wharton Jones, one of our best investiga- 
tors, says that the blood of the elephant and the horse 
contains a few of these nucleated discs. Nasse 
has seen them in the blood of pregnant women, 
and Mr. Busk found one in that of aman. Ké@lli- 
ker disputes the accuracy of these observations, 
and thinks that in each case the nucleus was pro- 
duced by some alteration of the contents. At any 
rate, the presence of nucleated discs is the indica- 
tion of physiological inferiority, and we may per- 
haps find them in certain cases of disease. 





scopic animaleule, the Ameba, probably the 
very simplest of all organic beings.. The 
Ameeba is a single cell: it has no “ organs” 
whatever, but crawls along the surface by 
extemporizing an arm or a leg out of its 
elastic substance, which arm or leg is speedily 
drawn in again, and fresh prolongations are 
thrown out; thus, as you watch it, you per- 
ceive it assuming an endless succession of 
forms, justifying the name of Proteus origin- 
ally bestowed on it. So like the Ameeba is 
the colorless blood-corpuscle, that many ob-. 
servers have not hesitated to adopt the opin- 
ion that these corpuscles are actually animal- 
cules, and that our blood is a select vivarium ; 
an opinion which is not very tenable, and is 
far from necessary for the purposes of explan- 
ation. We may admit, and the point is of 
profound philosophic interest, that the blood: 
corpuscles are analogous to the Amoeba, 
without admitting them to be parasites. 
Considering the wondrous uniformity in the 
organic creation, considering how Life seems 
everywhere to manifest itself under forms 
which through endless varieties preserve an 
uniformity not less marvellous—so few and 
simple seem to be the laws of organic combi- 
nation—there is nothing at all improbable in 
the idea that as the Ameba is the starting- 
point of the animal series, an analogous form 
may also be the starting-point of the animal 
tissues. The blood is, we know, the source 
from which the tissues draw their substance ; 
the corpuscles seem to be the embryonic 
forms of the blood-discs in vertebrata, and 
constitute the only blood-cells of the inverte- 
brata; we may therefore regard the develop- 
ment of the tissues as beginning, not indeed 
in an Ameeba, but in a form analogous to 
that of the Amcba. We are further dis- 
posed to this point of view by finding that 
not only is the blood of the invertebrata (i.e. 
of forms which may be regarded as embryonic 
in reference to the higher animals) principally 
constituted by these Ameeba-like cells,* but 
that the very substance of the fresh-water 
polype sometimes breaks up into several dis- 
tinct cells, which can in no respect be dis- 
tinguished from Ameebe.t This view seems 


* They have been seen in mollusca, crustacea, 
and insects. Last autumn I saw them in the beau- 
tiful transparent Corethra larva. 

+ Sometimes, but often not; so that the pheno- 
menon probably depends on the state of the ani- 
mal. Ecker describes a “contractile substance’ 
in the Hyéra_ which he likens to the Amoeba, but 
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also borne out in another direction; for, fol- 
lowing Auerbach’s directions, I have been 
lately accustomed to obtain Amcebe when I 
wanted them, by simply exposing organic 
tissues, in a state of decomposition, to the 
prolonged influence of sunlight and water ; 
and as far as careful experiments could war- 
rant a conclusion, the conclusion was that 
these Ameebe were the products of a recom- 
position of the decomposing matter, and not 
the products of ova or spores. This is, how- 
ever, open to question. 

The corpuscles are not numerous in healthy 
human blood, and play but a secondary part, 
unless we assume, with many physiologists, 
that they are the early stage of the red discs. 
Professor Draper speaks unhesitatingly to 
this effect. He says there are three periods 
in the history of our blood-cells. Those of 
the first period originate simultaneously with, 
or even previously to, the heart—these are 
the embryonal cells, they are colorless and 
nucleated. By a process of internal deliques- 
cence, they are developed into the cells of 
the second period, which are red, nucleated, 
and oval, like the normal cells of reptiles. 
The cells of the third period replace these, 
“the transition being clearly connected with 
the production of lymph and chyle corpus- 
cles.” This change takes place at the close 
of the second month of foetal life ;° and from 
thenceforwards no change is observable; the 
cells continue to be red, bi-concave, non- 
nucleated, and circular. 

“The cell of the first period is therefore 
spherical, white, and nucleated; that of the 
second, red, disc-shaped, and nucleated ; that 
of the third, red, dise-shaped, bi-concave, and 
non-nucleated. The primoidal cell advances to 
development in different orders of living be- 
ings. The blood of the invertebrated ani- 
mals contains coarse granule-cells, which pass 
forward to the condition of fine granule-cells, 
and reach the utmost perfection they are 
there to attain in the colorless nucleated cell 
of the first period of man. In oviparous 
vertebrated animals, the development is car- 
ried a step further, the red nucleated cell 
arising, and in them it stops at this, the sec- 
ond period. Jn mammals the third stage is 
reached in the red non-nucleated disc, which 
is therefore the most perfect form.” * 

The resemblance here indicated between 


his figures do not at all resemble the contractile 
cells which I saw, and which, indeed, were so like 
Ameebe, as to make me believe at first that the 
Polype had swallowed them. 

* Draper: Human Physiology, p. 116. 
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the transitory forms of the blood in the 
higher animals, and the permanent forms of 
the blood in the lower animals, points at a 
hidden law of organic combination which will 
perhaps one day be detected, and which will 
effect for Biology as much as the law of defi- 
nite proportions has effected for Chemistry. - 
No one can have studied the development of 
animals, without being profoundly impressed 
with the conviction that there is something 
deeper than coincidence in the recurrence of 
those forms, however transitory, which char- 
terize the permanent condition of some ani- 
mals simpler in organization. 

The colorless corpuscles are found by Moles- 
chott to be far more numerous in children 
than in adults. The difference between the 
blood of youth, manhood, and old age, is but 
trifling ; yet there is a continual decrease with 
age. Women, in normal conditions, have 
fewer corpuscles than men; but during preg- 
nancy, and other periods, the quantity in- 
creases, without, however, reaching that in 
the blood of children. Albuminous food in- 
creases the quantity.* 

After making ourselves acquainted with 
these blood-cells and their history, which . 
even the amateur may do with pleasure and 
profit, we shall have to meet the question— 
Is the blood alive?—a question often de- 
bated, and not without its interest to the 
speculative mind. Harvey t held the blood 
to be the “ primigenial and principal part, 
because that in and from it the fountain of 
motion and pulsation is derived ; also because 
the animal heat or vital spirit is first radicated 
and implanted, and the soule takes up her 
mansion in it.” We see here the influence of 
the ancient philosophy. Harvey further de- 
clares, “ Life consists in the blood (as we 
read in Holy Scripture), because in it the 
Life and Soule do first dawn and iast set... . 
The blood is the genital part, the fountain of 
Life, primum vivens, ultimum moriens.” 

Harvey’s views were taken up, with modifi- 
cations, and argued earnestly by Hunter, in 
his celebrated work On the Blood. It is 
more than twenty years since we read that 
work, and not having it now at hand, we can 
give no exposition of its views. The constant 
objection urged against Hunter by his con- 
temporaries and successors, was the inability 


* Wiener Med. Wochenschrift, 1854. No. 8._ 

t Harvey: Anatomical Exercitations concerning 
the Generation of Living Creatures, 1653. Exc. 
51, p. 276. 
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to conceive a living liquid; but Milne Ed- 
wards meets this by saying that it is not the 
liquid which is alive, but the cells floating in 
that liquid, and these he regards as organ- 
isms. The reader must feel that the discus- 
sion of such a question cannot be brought to 
an issue, unless preceded by an accurate defi- 
nition of the terms employed. What is 
meant by the blood being alive? If it be 
meant that an organic structure, having a 
specific composition, and passing through a 
definite cycle of changes, such as birth, 
growth, development, ‘and death, can truly be 
said to live, then blood, which manifests these 
cardinal phenomena of life, must be pro- 
nounced to be alive. This, however, no one 
would think of denying. But if it be meant 
that blood has an independent vitality, unlike 
the vitality of any other tissue, a vitality 
which can be manifested apart from the 
organism, the opinion seems to us wholly 
untenable. Blood is vital, and has vital 
properties; but so has every tissue of the 
body, and in no sense can we attribute to it 
independent life. 

Let us now turn from the floating solids of 
the blood to the plasma in which they float— 
from the cells to the serum. As the blood 
circulates in the vessels, we see that there is 
nothing solid in it but the discs and corpus- 
cles; yet no sooner does it pour from the 
vessels, than part of the liquid itself becomes 
converted into a trembling jelly, from which 
a yellow fluid slowly separates. The jelly- 
like mass has many of the red dics imbedded 
in it, and is called the clot; the yellow fluid 
is the serum; the whole process is called the 
coagulation. The general phenomenon was 
known to the ancients—indeed, it could not 
have escaped observation; but we must de- 
scend as far down as the seventeenth cen- 
tury before meeting with a physiologist who 
had more than this general knowledge ; and 
there we meet with Malpighi,* who washed 
the clot free from all the red discs, and found 
that the white substance which then remained 
was of a distinctly fibrous texture. Boreilli, 
at the same epoch, declared that this sub- 
stance was liquid in the blood, and coagulated 
spontaneously when the blood was drawn 
from the veins. This opinion is now univer- 
sal. Ruysch discovered that by whipping 
the blood as it poured out, the whipping-rods 


* Milne Edwards: Lecons, i. 115. Malpighi: 
Opera Omnia, 1666, p. 128. 
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were covered with a mass of white elastic 
filaments, exactly similar to the substance ob- 
tained by washing the red discs from the 
clot. This substance, the only one among 
those contained in the blood which has the 
property of spontaneous coagulation, has 
since the days of Fourcroy, been named 
Jibrine ; and, until recently, it has been held 
to be identical with the substance of muscular 
tissue: thus, the formation of muscles 
seemed easily explicable, as the spontaneous 
coagulation of the fibrine, to those theorists 
who delight in simplifying organic processes, 
and who are apt to accept a phrase as an ex- 
planation. We now know that the fibrine of 
the blood is no¢ the same substance as the 
fibrine of muscle, and this latter is therefore 
called musculine or syntonin. 

Why is the fibrine not coagulated in the 
blood-vessels, seeing how rapidly it coagulates 
out of them? Professor Draper thinks that 
“nothing more takes place in blood, which 
has been drawn into a cup, than would have 
taken place had it remained in the body. In 
either case the fibrine would have been equally 
coagulated. The entrapping of the cells is a 
mere accident. The hourly demand for 
fibrine amounts to sixty-two grains ; a simple 
arithmetical calculation will show that the en- 
tire mass of the blood would be exhausted of 
all the fibrine it contains in about four hours, 
so that the solidification of the fibrine must be 
taking place at just as rapid a rate in the 
system as after it has been withdrawn. No 
clot forms in the blood-vessels, because the 
fibrine is picked out by the muscular tissues 
for their nourishment as fast as it is presented, 
nor would any clot form in the cup if we 
could by any means remove the fibrine gra- 
nules as fast as they solidified.” This ingeni- 
ous hypothesis rests entirely on the assump- 
tion that the fibrine is momently picked out 
by the muscular tissues ; an assumption which 
seems to us more than questionable, for if the 
plasma of the muscles be examined—i.e., 
that part of the blood which has passed 
through the walls of the vessels for the nutri- 
tion of the muscles—no coagulated fibrine 
will be found there; whereas, in almost every 
case of the escape of serum into one of the 
cavities, or into the substance of a tissue, the 
fibrine is found coagulated. Against the hy- 
pothesis let the following facts suffice: In the 
blood of starving men, and in that of men 





suffering from imflammatory fever, the amount 
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of fibrine is increased; so that instead of 
fibrine being picked out from the blood to 
nourish the muscles, it seems to be thrown in- 
to the blood from the waste of the tissues. 
Further—the blood, under certain circum- 
stances, will not coagulate at all; yet the 
fibrine is not picked out. 

“Morgagni,” says Dr. Richardson, “ has 
described the blood as quite fluid after death 
in only four instances; all these were cases in 
which death ensued from slow arrest of the 
respiration. Drs. Peters, Goldsmith, and 
Moses, three American physicians, have pub- 
lished a report on the appearance of the blood 
in twenty cases of death resulting from the 
excessive use of ardent spirits. In every case 
the blood was fluid and dark, was of acherry- 
juice appearance, and showed no tendency to 
coagulate. Majendie produced a fluid state 
by injecting putrid matters into the veins of 
animals. In deaths from the narcotic poisons, 
from delirium tremens, typhoid fever, and yel- 
low fever, the blood is generally described as 
thin and uncoagulable. Dr. John Davy found 
the blood fluid and uncoagulable on exposure 
in. cases of drowning, hanging, suffocation 
from the fumes of burning charcoal and effu- 
sion of blood into the pulmonary air-cells.”* 
Dr. Richardson also states a fact quite inex- 


plicable at present, namely, that not only is 
the blood drawn by a leech uncoagulable, but 
that the bite of the leech seems to affect even 
the blood which remains in the bitten vessels, 
since the blood continues to flow much longer 
from the wound than from the wound made 
by the lancet ; and this can only be because 


the wound is not closed by coagulation. Dr. 
Richardson sums up his numerous experimen- 
tal results in the following propositions :—The 
power of coagulation is reduced in proportion 
to the reduction of the temperature, and is 
accelerated in proportion to the elevation of 
temperature. Blood may be frozen, and it 
will then remain uncoagulated ; but on being 
thawed, and exposed to a higher temperature 
the process of coagulation begins. Water 
produces no effect, unless it be added in| 
excess, when it retards coagulation. 
denser than blood retards coagulation. 
exposure to air quickens coagulation, so also 
does exposure in vacuo. 
air retards it. 
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quickens, in a closed vessel retards, coagula- 
tion.* 

We may put our question in another form, 
and instead of asking, why the blood does not 
coagulate in the vessels? ask, why it coagu- 
lates at all? The question has frequently been 
put, and answered in very contradictory terms, 
In the form in which it is often put, it seems 
to us not less idle than to ask why roses have 
thorns, why the cohesion of iron is greater 
than that of clay, or why stupid querists are 
not entertaining companions? Fibrine co- 
agulates, because it is the property of fibrine 
to coagulate, and would always do so spontane- 
ously, were there not some obstacle present. 
We may study the conditions which assist, 
and the conditions which arrest this tendency, 
but it is hopeless to inquire into the cause. of 
the tendency. 

It is certain that the blood would remain 
fluid were there no fibrine present; but this 
fibrine has a spontaneous tendency to coagu- 
late, which can only be prevented by the pres- 
ence of some solvent. What is that solvent? 
The researches of Dr. Richardson satisfacto- 
rily establish some points which go very far 
towards a demonstration of the true cause, 
namely, the presence of ammonia in the blood. 
He shows, in the first place, that ammonia 
does preserve the fluidity of the blood, if it 
be present in quantities amounting to 1 in 
8000 parts of blood containing 2.2 per thou- 
sand of fibrine. He shows, in the second 
place, that the blood does normally contain 
this volatile alkali, which is rapidly given off 
during coagulation. And he shows, moreover, 
that the causes which retard coagulation are 
causes which obstruct the evolution of am- 
monia, whereas the causes which favor the 
evolution of ammonia accelerate the process 
of coagulation. Finally, he shows that if the 
vapor arising from blood be caught in a vessel, 
and then passed through another mass of 
blood, the coagulation of this second mass is 
suspended. ‘The numerous and ingenious ex- 
periments by which Dr. Richardson has es- 
tablished these important propositions must 


Any fluid | | be sought in his work, which gained the Astley 
Free | Cooper prize. 


There still remain some difficulties, how- 


Exclusion from the | ever, which are not cleared up by this hy- 
Agitation in the open air, ‘pothesis. 


We do not see how it accounts for 


* Richardson. The Cause of the Coagulation of the blood remaining fluid, even after exposure 


the Blood ; 1858, p. 34. 


* Ibid., p. 228. 
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to the air, in cases of death by drowning and 
hanging. It would be necessary that Dr. 
Richardson should show either that hanging 
caused a complete removal of the fibrine, or 
that it prevented the evolution of ammonia on 
exposure to the air. Until one of these points 
is proved, the difficulty will remain. In some 
researches into the history of the blood in the 
animal series, I found the blood of many spe- 
cies of Mollusca quite incapable of coagula- 
tion; but whether this depends on the ab- 
sence of fibrine, or on the presence of any 
solvent, not volatile, was undetermined. 

Hunter declared that the blood of men and 
animals killed by lightning did not coagulate. 
The assertion has been often repeated; yet 
from the experiments of Scudamore and Milne 
Edwards, we are forced to reject the idea: 
the latter has repeatedly killed birds by an 
electric discharge, and found their blood as 
coagulable as that of other birds. He adds, 
however, that “in certain cases the blood is 
evidently less coagulable in individuals struck 
by lightning ; and this peculiarity is observed 
in connection with a remarkable cadaveric 
rigidity, so that I am led to think it may de- 
pend on the solidification of a portion of the 
fibrine in the capillaries, rather than on the 
transformation of that substance into one not 
coagulable. This rigidity is sometimes so 
great in those struck by lightning, that the 
corpse remains standing in the position in 
which it was struck.” 

Before concluding our description of the 
blood, we must glance at its chemical compo- 
sition ; for if the microscope reveals it to be 
far from a homogeneous fluid, chemical anal- 
ysis further assures us that it contains water, 
salts, sugars, fats, and albuminates., In spite, 
however, of numberless analyses made with 
the greatest care, our present knowledge is 
only approximative ; the excessive difficulty of 
making an unexcéptionable analysis being ac- 
knowledged by all who have attempted it. 
We know tolerably well what the elementary 
composition is —that is to say, how many 
atoms of carbon, hydrogen, &c. are included 
in every 1000 parts; but what the immediate 
composition is—that is to say, in what forms 
these atoms exist—we do not know so well. 
The elementary composition of ox blood, 
when all its water is removed, is as follows :— 
Carbon, 519.50 
Hydrogen, 71.70 

itrozen, . 150.70 
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213.90 
44.20 


Oxygen, . 
oe ¢ 
1,000.00 
The following may be taken as the most 
approximative table of the substances which 
form the immediate composition of human 
blood : 


Water, . ‘ 
Albumen, 
Fibrine, 


Cells, j 


784.00 
70.00 
2.20 
123.50 
7.50 
0.08 
0.40 
0.02 


Globulin, 
Hematin, . 


{ Cholesterine, 

Cerebrine, , 
Seroline, . ; , 
Oleic and margaric acid, 
Volatile and odorous fat- 
ty acid, . , : ‘ 
Fat containing phosoho- 


Fats, + 
0.80 


rus, mie Sager 
f Chloride of sodium, . 
Chloride of potassium, 
Tribasic phosphate of 
soda, ‘ A 2 
Carbonate of soda, 
Sulphate of soda, . 
Phosphates of lime and 
magnesia, ae 
Oxide and phosphate of 
_ iron, : . , . 
Extract, salivary matter, urea, color- 
ing matter of bile, accidental sub- 
stances, a aa de 


3.60 
0.36 


0.20 
0.84 
Salts, + 0.28 


. 0.25 








0.50 


5.47 


1,000.00: 
In this table sugar is omitted, yet we know 
that sugar, in varying quantities, always ex- 
ists in the blood quitting the liver, where 
it is formed from albuminous matters, and is 
also generally found in blood at other parts 
of the organism; but, because this sugar 
rapidly undergoes transformation into other 
substances, its amount cannot be estimated. 
But, granting that Chemistry had succeeded 
in making a perfect analysis, we should still 
have to bear in mind that all the constit- 
uents vary in different individuals, and in dif- 
ferent states of the same individual. The 
blood of no two men is precisely similar ; the 
blood of the same man is not precisely simi- 
jar in disease to what it was in health, or at 
different epochs of life. The iron which cir- 
culates in the veins of the embryo, is more 
abundant than the iron in the veins of the 
mother; and this quantity declines after 
birth, to augment again at puberity. The: 
fats vary, in different individuals, from 1.4 to. 
3.3 in 1000. The blood-cells vary with the 
varying health. The albumen fluctuates. 
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from 60 to 70 parts in 1000, the proportion 
being greater during digestion. The fibrine, 
usually amounting to about three in a 1000, 
may rise as high as 74, or fall as low as 1. 
Such are the chief points ascertained re- 
specting the blood in general. We must 
now call attention to the different kinds of 
blood in the different parts of the circula- 
tion ; for although we speak of “ the blood” 
as if it were always one and the same thing, 
it is, in truth, a system of various fluids, a 
confluence of streams, each more or less dif- 
fering from the other. The first grand divis- 
ion is familiar to all men—namely, that of 
venous and arterial blood; the former being 
dark purple,—“ black blood,” as it is called— 
the latter bright scarlet. To many it will 
seem that this is but a distinction of color— 
a distinction so easily effaced, that no sooner 
does the dark blood come in contact with the 
atmosphere than it brightens into scarlet. 
The distinction of color is, however, the sign 
of an important difference; for if venous 
blood be injected into the arteries of an ani- 
mal, it produces paralysis ; if into the arte- 
- ries going to the brain, it produces syncope 
and death. Yet arterial blood thus injected 
will revive an animal suffering from loss of 
blood between the two fluids, therefore, a 
profound difference exists; and yet the ven- 
ous blood has only to pass through the lungs 
in an atmosphere not overcharged with car- 
bonic acid, and at once it becomes trans- 
formed into a nutrient sustaining fluid. 
Wherefore ? Analysis of the two detects 
but trifling variations in their solids, the most 
notable of which is the larger amount of red 
discs and the smaller amount of fibrine in 
venous blood. But in their gases an impor- 
tant difference is detected. In both there 
are nitrogen, oxygen, carbonic acid, and 
ammonia, either free, or combined so feebly 
that they are easily disengaged. The quan- 
tity of nitrogen is much the same in both ; 
that of ammoian probably does not vary, 
but the oxygen and carbonic acid vary con- 
siderably. Indeed, there is a notion current 
in popular works that venous blood contains 
carbonic acid, and arterial blood oxygen 
—that being the difference between ihe 
two fluids. But every physiologist knows 
that both fluids contain large amounts of 
both gases, the difference being only in the 
relative amounts contained in each. The 
experiments of Magnus were for a long 
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while held to be conclusive of the opinion 
that arterial blood contained absolutely more 
carbonic acid than venous blood, although in 
relation to the amount of oxygen, the 
amount was less; that, in short, it contained 
more of both gases, but the larger propor. 
tion of oxygen gave it its distinction. Re 
cent investigations have considerably shaken 
this conclusion, but they leave unaltered one 
result—namely, that arterial blood contains 
a large amount of carbonic acid, and a still 
larger amount of oxygen. 

Where does the oxygen come from. The 
atmosphere. Where does the carbonic acid 


come from? The tissues. The blood which 


flows to the tissues is scarlet, but in the ca- 
pillaries it parts with some of its oxygen; 
and as it flows from the tissues it is dark, 
and will become scarlet again on its passage 
through the lungs. When we know that 
arterial blood contains carbonic acid as well 
as oxygen, the idea suggests itself, that on 
parting with some of this oxygen it might 
assume the dark color, owing simply to the 
carbonic acid retained; but this idea is set 
aside by the fact that unless an exchange 
take place, no oxygen will be liberated. The 
carbonic acid is proved to be the product of 
the vital activity of the tissues, and as such 
is taken up by the blood in exchange for its 
oxygen; for if the nerves which supply a 
limb be cut, and vital activity be thus arrest- 
ed, the current of blood will not be dark- 
ened; precisely as it will not be brightened 
in its passage through the lungs, if there be 
a surplus of carbonic acid in the air. The 
experiments of Bruch* are very instructive 
on this point. He found that blood satu- 
rated with oxygen became darker in vacuo 
while blood saturated with carbonic acid 
did not change color. 

What causes the change of color when 
venous blood is submitted to oxygen? For 
merly it was held to be due to the iron in 
the discs; but the iron may be removed 
without this removal affecting the phenome 
non; so that the opinion now held is that 
the change of color is due solely to the dif 
ference in the form of the discs, which be 
come brighter as they become more concave, 
and darker as they become more convét. 
Oxygen renders them concave, carbonic acid 
renders them convex. 


* Siebold i Kdlliker: Zeitschrift fiir wissew 
schafiliche Zoologie, iv. 278. 
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Arterial blood is every where the same: it 
is one stream perpetually flowing off into 
smaller streams, but always the same fluid 
in its minutest rills as in its larger currents. 
Not so venous blood. That is a confluence 
of many currents, each one bringing with it 
something from the soil in which it arises; 
the streams issuing out of the muscles bring 
substances unlike those issuing out of the 
nervous centres; the blood which hurries 
out of the intestine contains substances un- 
like those which hurry out of the liver. The 
waste of all the organs has to be carried 
away by the vessels of the organs. Won- 
drously does the complex machine work its 
many purposes; the roaring loom of Life is 
never for a momentstill, weaving and weaving, 

“ Geburt und Grab 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

Ein gliihend Leben.’’* 
Difficult it is for us to realize to ourselves 
the fact of this incessant torrent of confluent 
streams coursing through every part of our 
bodies, carrying fresh fuel to feed the mighty 
flame of life, and removing all the ashes 
which the flame has left. Sudden agitation, 
setting the heart into more impetuous move- 
ment, may make us aware that it is throb- 
bing ceaselessly; or we may feel it beating 
when the hand is accidentally resting on it 
during the calm hours of repose; but even 
then, when the fact of the heart’s beating 
obtrudes itself on consciousness, we do not 
mentally pursue the current as it quits the 
heart to distribute it. lf even to the remotest 
part of the body, and thence to return once 
more—we do not follow its devious paths, 
and think of all the mysterious actions which 
attend its course. If for a moment we could 
with the bodily eye see into the frame of 
man, as with the microscope we see into the 
transparent frames of some simpler animals, 
what a spectacle would be unveiled! Through 
one complex system of vessels we should 
see a leaping torrent of blood, carried into 
the depths, and over the surfaces of all the 
organs, at the rapid rate of one foot in every 
second, and carried from the depths and sur- 
faces through another system of vessels, back 
again to the heart; yet in spite of the count- 
less channels and the crowded complexity of 
the tissues, nowhere should we detect any 
confusion, nowhere any failure. Such a spec- 


* Faust. “ Birth and the grave, an eternal 
Xeean, a changing motion, a glowing life.” 
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tacle as this is unveiled to the mental eye 
alone, and we cannot contemplate it, even in 
thought, without a thrill. 

It is a natural question, and often asked, 
but difficult to answer, What quantity of 
blood circulates every minute in our bodies ? 
The many estimates which have been made 
need not here be given: only those of Leh- 
mann, Weber, and Bischoff now command 
general attention. Lehmann says that his 
friend Weber aided him in determining the 
quantity of blood in two decapitated criminals. 
The quantity which escaped was thus esti- 
mated: Water was injected into the vessels 
of the trunk and head, until the fluid, eseap- 
ing from the veins, had only a pale red or 
yellow color. The quantity of blood remain- 
ing in the body was then calculated by insti- 
tuting a comparison between the solid resi- 
due of this pale, red, aqueous fluid and that 
of the blood which first escaped. The living 
body of one of the criminals weighed 60,140 
grammes,* after decapitation 54,600 grammes, 
consequently 5,540 grammes of blood had es- 
caped ; 28.560 grammes of this blood yielded 
5.36 of solid residue ; 60.5 grammes of san- 
guineous water, collected after the injection, 
yielded 3.725 of solid substances. There 
were collected 6050 grammes of the sanguine- 
ous water that returned from the veins, and 
these contained 37.24 of solid residue which 
corresponds to 1,980 grammes of blood. The 
estimate, therefore, turns out as follows : 5,540- 
grammes escaped after decapitation, and 1,980 
remained in the body, thus making 7,520 
grammes ; in other words, the weight of the 
whole blood was to that of the body nearly in 
the ratio of 1 to 8. Itis obvious from the 
account of the experiment that only an ap- 
proximation could be arrived at. And Bis- 
choff’s more recent investigations on the body 
of a criminal, carefully weighed before and 
after decapitation, lead to the conclusion that 
the blood amounted to 94 lb., or exactly one 
fourteenth of the whole body.t This nearly 
corresponds with his former investigations, 
which gave the weight as one-thirteenth of 
the whole body. If we say ten pounds for an 
adult, healthy.man, we shall probably be as 
near the mark as possible. The quantity, 
however, necessarily varies in different per- 
sons, and seems from some calculations to be 

* A Gramme is somewhat more than 15 grains. 


+ See his Memoi: in Siebold i Kolliker: Zeits- 
chrift, ix 72. 
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greater in women than in men. In the seal 
its quantity is enormous, surpassing that of 
all other animals, man included. 

In former days, blood-letting was one of 
the “ heroic arms” of medical practice ; and 
it is sometimes almost appalling to read of 
the exploits of practitioners. Haller men- 
tions the case of a hysterical woman who 
was bled one thousand and twenty times 
in the space of nineteen years; and a girl at 
Pisa is said to have been bled once a-day, or 
once every other day, during several years. 
A third case he mentions of a young man 
who lost seventy-five pounds of blood in ten 
days ; so that if we reckon ten pounds as the 
utmost which the body contains at any given 
period, it is clear that this young man’s loss 
must have been repaired almost immediately. 
In truth, the blood is incessantly being ab- 
stracted and replaced during the ordinary 
processes of life. Were it not continually 
renewed, it would soon vanish altogether, like 
water disappearing in sand. The hungry 
tissues momently snatch at its materials as 

it hurries through them, and the active absor- 
’ bents momently pour fresh materials into it. 

In contemplating the loss of blood from 
wounds or hemorrhage, and in noting how 
the vital powers ebb as the blood flows out, 
we are naturally led to ask whether the peril 
may not be avoided by pouring in fresh blood. 
The idea of transfusion is indeed very ancient. 
But the ancients, in spite of their facile cre- 
dulity as to the effect of any physiological ex- 
periments, were in no condition to make the 
experiment. They were too unacquainted 
with phisiology, and with the art of experi- 
ment, to know how to set about transfusion. 
Not until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had a preparation been made for such 
atrial. The experiments of Boyle, Graaf, 
and Fracassati, on the injection of various 
substances into the veins of animals, were 
crowned by those of Lower, who, in 1665, 
injected blood into the veins of a dog. Two 
years later a bolder attempt was made on 
man. A French mathematician, Denis, as- 
sisted by a surgeon, having repeated with 
success the experiments of Lower, resolved to 
extend the new idea, It was difficult to get 
a human patient on whom the plan could be 
tried ; but one evening a madman arrived in 
Paris quite naked, and he was daringly 
seized by Denis as the fitting subject for the 
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new experiment. Eight ounces of calf’s blood 
were transfused into his veins. That night 
he slept well. The experiment was repeated 
on the succeeding day; he slept quietly, and 
awoke sane ! 

Great was the sensation produced by this 
success. Lower and King were emboldened 
to repeat itinLondon. They found a healthy 
man willing to have some blood drawn from 
him, and replaced by that of a sheep. He 
felt the warm stream pouring in, and declared 
it was so pleasant that they might repeat the 
experiment. The tidings flew over Europe, 
In Italy and Germany the plan was repeated, 
and it now seemed as if transfusion would be. 
come one more of the “heroic arms” of 
medicine. These hopes were soon dashed. 
The patient on whom Denis had operated 
again went mad, was again treated with trans- 
fusion, and died during the operation. The 
son of the Swedish minister, who had been 
benefitted by one transfusion, perished after a 
second. A third death was assigned toa 
similar cause; and in April 1668 the Parlia- 
ment of Paris made it criminal to attempt 
transfusion, except with the consent of the 
Faculty of Paris. Thus the whole thing fell 
into discredit, to be revived again in our own 
day, and to be placed at last on a scientific 
basis. 

It will immediately occur to the physiolo- 
gist who reads the accounts of these experi 
ments, that transfusion was effected on the 
supposition that the blood of all quadrupeds 
was the same, and that it was indifferent 
whether a man received the blood of another 
man, or of a sheep or calf. This supposition 
was altogether erroneous. The more vigor 
ous investigations of the moderns have estab- 
lished that only the blood of animals of the 
same species can be transfused in large quar- 
tity without fatal results, The blood of 
horse is poison in the veins of a dog; the 





blood of a sheep is poison in the veins of # 
eat; but the blood of a horse will revive the 
fainting ass. From this it follows, that whes 
transfusion is practised on human beings, be 
man blood must be employed; and so em 
ployed, the practice is in some urgent cat 
not ony safe, but forms the sole remedy. 
Blundeil has the glory of having revived ané 
and vindicated this practice,* and he has se 


* Diundell; “ Paperiments on the Transfete 
of Bleed,” Medice-Chirer, Trans. 1814, p. 
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his idea amply confirmed. Bérard cites fif- 
teen distinct cases of hemorrhage in which 
transfusion has saved life.* 

Seeing that blood has thus a power of re- 
animating the failing body, it is natural we 
should inquire to which element of the blood 
this is due—to the cells or the plasma? We 
know that it is only necessary to withdraw 
blood from a part, or prevent its access by a 
ligature round the arteries, and the part grad- 
ually loses all its vital properties; but even 
after the rigor of the muscles announces 
death, we have only to readmit the blood by 
removing the ligature, and the vitality will 
be restored. Now it has been -ascertained 
that the plasma of the blood, deprived of its 
cells and fibrine, has no reanimating power 
when injected, being in fact not more effective 
than so much warm water. It has also been 
ascertained that blood, deprived of its fibrine 
only, produces the same effect as pure blood, 
whereby it appears that as neither the plasma 
nor the fibrine possesses the vivifying power, 
that power must belong to the cells. This is 
agreat step gained, but the restless spirit of 
inquiry cannot content itself with such a 
gain, and it asks, what gives to the blood- 
cells this specific power? Let us see the 


answer that can be made to such a question. 
We know that the cells carry the oxygen, 
either in slight combinations or free, as in 


vesicles. "We know this, because we find that 
the plasma is unable to absorb much more 
than one per cent. of its volume of oxygen, 
whereas the blood, containing cells, absorbs 
from ten to thirteen times that amount. The 
change of color they exhibit as they take up 
or give out oxygen, and the fact that, if they 
are placed in a vessel containing air, they 
absorb oxygen from that air, whereas the 
plasma does nothing of the kind, are proofs 
of the cells being the transporters of oxygen. 
But this is not all. The experiments of M. 
Brown-Séquard establish the important fact 
it is to the oxygen carried by these cells that 
we must attribute their nutritive agency, and 
to the carbonic acid carried by them that we 
must attribute their stimulating agency.t 
Blood has two offices: it furnishes the tissues 
with their pabulum, and it stimulates them 

* Bérard: Cowre de Physiol. Hil. 290. It te from 


this work and the Lecons of Milne bhdwards that 
all the details vu this sulject in the teat have been 


taken 


| Drown-Séquand : Jowrnal de la Physiolegie, 


ese, 1. 1. 
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into activity. Unless the tissues be endowed 
with certain vital properties they cannot be 
stimulated into activity; and when stimulated, 
this activity brings about a destruction, which 
must be repaired. If stimulus be applied 
without equivalent nutrition, the force is soon 
exhausted. This double office the blood per- 
forms, according to M. Brown-Séquard, chiefly 
through the oxygen, as the agent of nutrition, 
and of carbonic acid, as the agent of excita- 
tion, Without accepting his conclusions in 
all their absoluteness, we may accept thus 
much of them, for we see him operating on 
dead animals, or dead parts of aniinals, by 
means of venous blood charged with oxygen, 
and producing therewith precisely the same 
effects as with arterial blood; and we see him 
showing that arterial blood, charged with 
carbonic acid, acts precisely as venous blood. 
The conclusion, therefore, is obvious, that the 
difference between the two fluids is simply 
owing to the difference in their amounts of 
oxygen. He takes the blood from a dog’s 
vein, and the blood from its artery, whips 
both till the fibrine be extracted,and till 
both have become equally scarlet from the 
absorption of oxygen. He then injects one 
of these fluids into the right femoral artery 
of a dead rabbit, in which the rigidity of 
death has set in for ten minutes, and the 
other fluid into the left femoral artery. The 
result is precisely similar in both limbs, 
namely, in about five minutes both recover 
their muscular irritability, which they both 
retain for twenty minutes. Repeating this 
experiment with blood drawn from vein and 
artery, but charged with carbonic acid instead 
of oxygen, he finds a similar result as to the 
exciting power. Having thus made clear to 
himself that, as respects nutrition and excita- 
tion, there is no other difference between 
arterial and venous blood than is assignable 
to their differences in the amount of oxygen 
and carbonic acid contained in each; that 
venous blood, charged with oxygen, acts pre- 
cisely as arterial blood; and that arterial 
blood, charged with carbonic acid, acts pre- 
cisely as venous blood, M. Brown-Séquard 
proceeds with his demonstration, that unless 
the blood be highly oxygenated it has no 


suflicient space to give any account of the ex- 
periments by which these conclusions are 
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reached, and must refer the curious reader to 
the memoir itself.* But as the idea of the 
stimulating power of the blood residing 
chiefly in the carbonic acid, will be novel and 
startling to most physiological readers, it may 
be useful to mention one of the experiments. 
A rabbit was suffocated ; and, as usual in such 
cases, the intestine exhibited very powerful 
disorderly movements. Into a coil of agi- 
tated intestine he injected some venous blood 
highly oxygenated. Immediately the move- 
ment ceased. He then injected arterial 
blood highly carbonized, and the movements 
were at once resumed. Again he injected 
oxygenated blood, and again the movements 
ceased, to appear ona second injection of 
carbonized blood. “It is possible,” he says, 
“to produce two conditions of the organism 
essentially different, one of which consists in 
the presence of a greater amount of oxygen 
than usual, both in the venous and in the 
arterial blood, the other of which consists in 
the presence of an excess of carbonic acid in 
both fluids. In the first of these conditions, 
life ceases in spite of the extreme energy of 
the vital properties, simply because the stim- 
ulating power of the blood is insufficient. In 
the other of these conditions, the stimulating 
power, being excessive, causes an activity 
which is soon spent, because it cannot be re- 
produced.” 

Even should we accept to the full the inge- 
nious hypothesis just propounded, we must 
guard against an exaggeration of its applica- 
tion. Oxygen may be the one chief condition 
for that exchange between the blood and the 
tissues which constitutes Nutrition, and with- 
out a due supply of oxygen Nutrition may be 
brought to a stand-still; but we shall greatly 
err if we suppose that oxidation is itself the 
process of Nutrition, or that the cells are the 
sole agents. The albumen, the fats, and the 
salts which the tissues draw from the blood, 
are not drawn from the cells, but from the 
plasma. Itis, therefore, quite possible, indeed 
M. Séquard’s experiments render it eminently 
probable, that the blood-cells, by théir 
oxygen, furnish the indispensable condition 
of Nutrition, the pabulum being furnished by 
the blood-plasma. It is also probable that 
the cells, by their carbonic .acid, furnish the 
condition of nervous and muscular excite- 
ment; so that arterial blood, containing more 
than its usual amount of carbonic acid, causes 

* Journal de la Physiologie. i. 95. 
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an excess of the stimulating over the repair. 
ing processes. This will account for the greater 
cerebral excitement succeeded by languor 
consequent on exposure to the vitiated atmos- 
phere of a theatre, a ball-room, or a lecture- 
room. 

Such is the wondrous fluid we name Blood, 
and such its properties, as far as Science 
hitherto has learned them. Before quitting 
our survey, it will be desirable to say a few 
words respecting the relation blood bears to 
Nutrition, since that relation is not generally 
understood. Every one knows that all the 
tissues are nourished by the blood. But in 
what way is this effected ? Blood, in itself, is 
perfectly incapable of nourishing the tissues 
—so incapable that, if it be poured on them 
from the rupture of a vesssl, it hinders nutri- 
tion, and acts like a foreign substance. Ac- 
cordingly we see it rigorously excluded from 
them, shut up in a system of closed vessels ; 
but as it rushes along these vessels, certain 
of its elements ooze through the delicate 
walls of the vessels, and furnish a plasma 
From which the tissues are elaborated. In 
exchange, certain products of waste are taken 
up by the blood, and carried to the organs of 
excretion. An image may render the process 
memorable. The body is like a city inter- 
sected by a vast network of canals, such as 
Venice or Amsterdam ; these canals are laden 
with barges which carry to each house the 
meat, vegetables, and groceries needed for 
daily use; and while the food is thus pre- 
sented at each door, the canal receives all the 
sewage of the houses. One house will take 
one kind of meat, and another house another 
kind, while a third will let the meat pass, and 
take only vegetables. But as the original 
stock of food was limited, it is obvious that 
the demands of each house necessarily affect 
the supplies of the others. This is what 
occurs in nutrition: the muscles demand one 
set of principles, the nerves a second, the 
bones'a third, and each will draw from the 
blood those which it needs, allowing the 
others for which it has no need to pass on. 

This leads us to notice a luminous concep- 
tion, attributed by Mr. Paget to Treviranus, 
but really due to Caspar Friedrich Wolff, 
whose doctrine of epigenesis reposes on it; 
namely, that “each single part of the body, 
in respect of its nutrition, stands to the 
whole body in the relation of a secreting 





organ.” Mr. Paget has illustrated this idea 
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with his accustomed felicity.* Every part of 
the body taking from the blood those sub- 
stances which it needs, acts as an excretory 

, inasmuch as it removes that which, if 
retained, would be injurious to the nutrition 
of the rest of the body. Thus the polypes 
excrete large quantities of calcareous and 
silicious earths; in the polypes which have 
no stony skeleton, these earths are absolutely 
and utterly excreted; but in those which 
have a skeleton, they are, though retained 
within the body, yet as truly excreted from 
the nutritive fluid and the other parts as if 
they had been thrown out and washed away. 
In the same manner, our bones excrete the 
phosphates from our blood. The hair in its 
constant growth not only serves its purposes 
as hair, but also as a source of removal from 
the blood of the various constituents which 
form hair. “And this excretion office ap- 
pears in some instances to be the only one by 
which the hair serves the purpose of the indi- 
viduals ; as, for example, in the fetus. Thus 
in the foetus of the seals, that take the water 
as soon as they are born, and, I believe, in 
those of many other mammals, though re- 
moved from all those conditions against which 
hair protects, yet a perfect coat of hair is 
formed within the uterus, and before, or very 
shortly after birth, this is shed, and is re- 
placed by another coat of wholly different 
color, the growth of which began within the 
uterus. Surely in these cases it is only as 
an excretion, or chiefly as such, that this first 
growth of hair serves to the advantage of 
the individual.” Mr. Paget also applies this 
principle to the explanation of the rudimental 
hair which exists all over our bodies, and to 
that of many other rudimental organs, which 
subserve no function whatever. He also, 
without apparently being aware of Wolff's 
ideas on this point, applies it to the explana- 
tion of the embryonic phases. “ For if it be 
influential when all the organs are fully 
formed,” he says, “and are only growing or 
maintaining themselves, much more will it be 
so when the several organs are successively 
forming. At this time, as each nascent organ 
takes from the nutritive material its appro- 
priate constituents, it will. co-operate with the 
gradual self-development of the blood, to in- 
duce in it that condition which is essential, or 
most favorable, to the formation of the organs 


* Paget: Lectures on Surgical Pathology, i. 24, 
el seq. 
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next in order to be developed.” This princi- 
ple further enables us to understand how the 
existence of certain materials in the blood 
may determine the formation of structures in 
which these materials are to be incorporated ; 
and it enables us to understand the “ consti- 
tutional disturbance,” or general state of ill 
health, which arises from some local disturb- 
ance, such as a cold in the head; for, “if 
each part in its normal nutrition is an excret- 
ing organ to the rest, then cessation or per- 
version of nutrition in one, must, through 
definite changes in the blood, affect the nutri- 
tion of the rest.” How evidently the special 
condition of the organism determines the 
growth or decrease of certain organs, may 
best be seen in the sudden development of 
the beard and the voice as puberty ap- 
proaches. Birds in the pairing*season ac- 
quire their most brilliant plumage, and ex- 
press the tumult of their emotions in perpetual 
song. Stags at the same epoch develop their 
antlers, and make the forest ring with their 
hoarse barking. Mr. Paget justly says— 
“ Where two or more organs are thus mani- 
festly connected in nutrition, and not con- 
nected in the exercise of any external office, 
their connection is because each of them is 
partly formed of materials left in the blood 
on the formation of the other.” * 

Does not this throw a new light upon the 
blood? and do you not therein catch a 
glimpse of many processes before entirely 
obscure? It assures us that the blood is not 
“ flowing flesh "—la chair coulante—as Bor- 
deu called it, to the great delight of his suc- 
cessors ; nor is it even liquid food. It is an 
organic structure, incessantly passing through 
changes, which changes are the conditions of 
all development and activity. The Food and 
Drink which we take become subjected to a 
complicated series of digestive processes. 
The liquid product of Digestion is carried 
into the blood-stream, undergoing various 
changes in its route. It is now blood; but 
other changes supervene before this blood is 
fitted for the nourishment of the tissues ; and 
then certain elements pass from it through 
the walls of the capillaries to be finally as- 
similated by the tissues. In the simpler ani- 
mals, the liquid product of digestion is itself 
the immediate agent of Nutrition, and does 
not pass through the intermediate stage of 
blood. It escapes from the digestive canal 

* Paget, p. 32. 
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into the general substance of the body, which | 
it permeates and nourishes much in the way | 
that the blood-plasma nourishes the substance 
of the more complex animals. But in the | 
simplest animals there is not even this “P| 
proach to blood. There is no liquid product 
of digestion, for there is no digestion at al, 
the water in which these animals live carry- 
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solution, the organism is seen extracting 
nutriment from other organisms; finally js 
seen the operation of still more complicated 
agencies, which impress on the digested food 
still higher characters, converting it into 
blood. This blood is retained in a system of 
vessels everywhere closed. Yet, in spite of 
the absence of orifices or pores, it is dis- 


ing organic matter in solution; this per-_ tributed impartially to the most distant parts 
meates the substance, and is assimilated; | of the organism, and it is distributed accord- 
thus does the water play the part of blood, | ing to the momentary requirements of each 
carrying the food, and carrying away the, part, so that when an organ is called upon to 
waste.* | put forth increased energy, there is always an 

Let the speculative eye traverse the mar-| increase of food sent to supply that energy. 
vellous scale of created beings upwards, from | If the stomach has been quiescent for hours 
the simplest to the most complex, and it will | while the brain has been active, the regulat- 
observe that Assimilation first takes place by | ing power of the circulation has adapted the 
the direct relation of the organism to the sur- supply of blood to each organ ; and no sooner 
rounding medium ; next arrives the interposi- will the stomach be called upon to exert it- 
tion of agencies which prepare the food for | self, than an abundant supply of blood will 


the higher effects it has to produce, and in- | 
stead of relying on organic substances in | 


* This was shown at length in a former number 
of Maga, June 1867. 


instantly be directed to it. This simple and 
beautiful fact in the animal economy should 
warn men against the vicious habit of study- 
ing at or shortly after meals, or of tasking 
the brain when the stomach is also tasked. 





O.p Provers.—A correspondent of Notes 
and Queries thus addresses the editor of that 
erudite miscellany in a recent number :—In 
turning over the leaves of the marvellous ‘ In- 
goldsby Legends,” which are ever new, and can 
never fail in exciting mirth at any time, I find 
the following recorded in Mrs. Botherby’s story, 
“‘The Leech of Folkstone:” ‘There, at the 
head of his well-furnished board, sat Master 
Thomas Marsh of Marston Hall, a yeoman well 
respected in his degree ; one of that sturdy and 
sterling class, which, taking rank immediately 
below the esquire (a title in its origin purely 
military), occupied in the wealthier counties the 
position in society now filled by the country 
gentleman. He was one of those of whom the 
proverb ran— 


‘A Knight of Cales, 
A Gentleman dof Wales, 
And a Laird of the North Countree : 
A Yeoman of Kent, 
With his yearly rent, 
Will buy them out all three !’ ” 


Were the yeomen of Kent so wealthy as repre- 
sented in the proverb? and where is “Cales,” 
mentioned in its first line? The editor replies : 
* From the extreme fertility of the land, and its 
consequent value, Kent is usually denominated 
the ‘ Garden of England,’ and its proprietors, or 
yeomen, the most affluent of their class. The 
Knights of Cales (Cadiz) were originally created 





by Queen Elizabeth, and the Order was con- 
tinued by James I., whose knights, however, 
were more remarkable for their poverty than 
their chivalry ; they were a class as poor as 
the ‘ Lairds of the North Countree,’ who followed 
the British Solomon to the south.” 





A Hovse maps or Sxuiis.—Mr. Hutehin- 
son, an African traveller, says that no sight ever 
seen, not even the room of Ese in Madame 
Tussaud’s, shocks one so much as the first view 
of the Bonny juju house. The pillars of the 
two doors are formed of human skulls; inside, 
the ground is paved with them; an altar is 
erected, on which is-a dead iguana; and the 
whole of this is fabricated of the same materials 
as are used in the pillars of the door. Two 
high columns of them are beside the altar; a 
string of jaw-bones is hanging by the wall; and 
these, you are informed, are the bones of their 
enemies of the Andony esa which adjoins 
the Bonny territory, and with whom, a few years 
ago, they waged a furious war. 





A fund is at present being raised to secure the 
permanent maintenance in this country of the 
valuable musuem collected by the late Hugh 


Miller. Government had destined £500 for this 

urpose, but the sum of 1,000 guineas having 
iy offered by an American college, a subscrip- 
tion has been commenced in Edinburgh, in 
order to complete that amount 
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From Household Words. | room attendance—and the rest—is beyond 
THE EVE OF A REVOLUTION. the grandest show of the time. The show by 
In spite of that dim, forewarning smithy excellence! The show on which our Paris 
light seen through the chinks—nay, showing| man and woman’s heart rested with the 
itself luridly through gaping crevices in the| deepest yearning! Where his treasure was, 
floor, with crackling sound and hot iy se naturally enough was his Parisian 
vapor, surely sufficient to have scared any| heart: that is with his divine sun-god: his 
sane mortals—the mad revel went on.* A ineffable majesty: his august eldest son o. 
revel with eyes shut, and that obtrusive the church! It always lay somewhere along 
crackling drowned and swallowed up in the | the track of that Versailles road—that pre- 
music from the gallery. Nothing nearly 80 | cious four leagues of travel which led to the 
like to it could be conceived as that awful | awful presence. Even the shopkeeper— 
break of day in the great Opera Theatre, bourgeois of good bodily condition—took his 
when the few debauched masquers left, being | way out there with his family on Pentecost 
busy with their last bacchanalian round, cast | day, going cheaply by boat, as far as Sevres, 
one drunken look aloft, and see a hot, glow-| and thence on foot to the Palace. There, he 
ing waste of flame preying on all the slides was allowed to see the state coaches, and the 
and tackle above. Terribly sobering that—| rich furniture; the Swiss guards; and, above 
with instantaneous rout of pale, scared | all, the King and Royal family passing by to 
masquers, bearing their paint and tawdry mass. Still more precious privilege, he might 
seovor tne meng mi pao oases os aie off, and look on at his Royal family 
8 recle rtal ur whue they eat. 
French masquers were busy with, when news | That Versailles road had need to be as 
was brought that their orgie-house was on fire. | handsomely paved and lighted as it was: for 
Unhappily those noble revellers, with their | every hour of the day and night it was crowded 
Bacchantes of quality, did not find their way | with vehicles on the one errand. The whole 
to the street so easily. The great roof, fire! of the four leagues was illuminated with fine 
and all was down upon the stupefied crew reflecting lamps, all at the State’s charge. 


before they could compass that. It proved a My Lord Duke’s heavy Berline and six 


complete cul-de-sac for them! Nay—to fit 
the parallel even closer—all their fine appli- 
ances for extinguishment, that huge tankful of 
lits de justice—divinity-edged kings—létat 
c'est moi—ancient noblesse—and the rest of 
their potent jargon, was proved quite useless, 
out of gear, and rusted. 

This, then, is to be text for the present 
paper—the fiddling, and drumming; and| 
dancing ; the sports, the shows, and pastimes | 
our noble Paris quality were so hopelessly 
engrossed with, as to be heedless of all other 
concerns whatever. 

In the earliest of this brace of papers, men- 
tion has been made of the little Royalist | 
Notebook, wherein is set down with such | 
pride and satisfaction those glorious red-letter 
days on which had been held those Versailles 
receptions. Poor royalist himself had been 
bidden pretty often: no wonder that he 
makes entry of it with satisfaction. This 
Versailles business, and all connected with it 
—the Assembly (of two qualities, majeur and 
mineur, immeasurably superior distinction to 
be bidden to smaller)—presentations—ante- 

* See Living Age, No. 787, page 123. 
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trundled along without impediment: but how 
was it to be with such as could not compass 
vehicles of their own? And here was an- 
other wretched sign and token, outspeaking 
in the highest degree, of the utter rottenness 
of all things then existing. Your courtier, 
expectant of savory crumbs, may not stay 
away: yet means must be got somehow to 
set him down at the Palace. To take a 
chaise out and post it down, would fall with 
terrible heaviness on his purse: postmasters 
being privileged along that road to levy extra 
monies. For a daily attendance, such as his 
must be, this would be too grievous a burden 
—nay, one wholly impossible to carry. 
Fiacre, fourgon, cabriolet, and such light 
vehicles of the city, these are altogether for- 
bidden the road: this being a matter of what 
is called “exclusive privilege”—a bit of 
Royal wind-raising, that is, and bringing in a 
handsome sum. Courtier dancing attendance 
must elect betwixt huge carrabas omnibus— 
heaving swinging machine, that takes full six 
hours to do the six short leagues; and a 
lighter conveyance, which however has the 
drawback of a questionable name. Carrabas 
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omnibus (did the feline Marquis of that name 
furnish them with this sobriquet ?) had osier 
sides, was drawn by eight horses, and held 
twenty courtiers, with inconvenience. Of one 
of those hot Paris days, courtiers went pretty 
nigh to being set down thoroughly grilled : 
or else, if it came on to rain, quite steeped as 
it were in asoup. These poor valets of the 
Versailles valets, as wit Duclos styled them, 
had a weary life of it after all! But there is 
the vehicle with questionable name still open 
to him—a light, rapid conveyance, made like 
a gig, which will take him down for one 
shilling. It will hold four: and he who sits 
in front is pleasantly styled the Monkey, and 
the one behind the Rabbit! Rabbit and 
monkey, though doing it economically enough, 
ran awful risk as to the turn the weather 
might take. But being set down privily at 
the entrance of the town, both rabbit and 
monkey are undistinguishable from my Lord 
Duke who has come in his own Berline. 
Then, they may be seen in some corner, care- 
fully dusting their shoes and buckles, arrang- 
ing their bag-wigs, and setting their swords 
on straight. Then, being all trim, they may 
strut through the long long galleries and 
hang about the Royal antechambers with the 
rest of them. Heaven knows, this was 
wretched twopenny-half-penny sort of’ no- 
bility: a mean Brummagem going to Court! 
fhese same rabbits and monkeys may, for all 
we know, have hired their suits from the 
theatre—a thing done before now, nearer to 
home. Was not this so much open preach- 
ing of rottenness? Did not this, in its own 
small way, fall within Mr. Carlyle’s noble 
speech concerning the certain doom of all 
shams? Was there ever such diseased finery 
as this mumming and going to Court in gigs? 
And surely, as funny Mr. Titmarsh put it 
long since, A Court Directory is in all con- 
science bad enough; but what shall be said 
to a sham Court Directory ? 

After all, our poor rabbit or monkey must 
have had a weary, heart-sick time of it. His 
wages were hardly earned—aimost as hardly 
as those of the poor serf down in the provinces 
—property of a noble marquis. The game 
was scarcely worth the price of the light. 
That day of his at the palace must have been 
one of pain and anxiety, as he hung about 
the ante-room of the awful bull’s-eye, listening 
to the dull chant of the strapping Swiss, 
always to the one tune : 
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“Pass on, gentlemen! Pass on! Stand 
back, gentlemen, stand back! You can’t 
enter, my lord! Pass on, gentlemen, pass 
on!” 

All eyes watch with devouring interest 
that handle of the door on which his fingers 
rest—watch every turn of it. Who shall he 
next give entrance to—to the mysterious 
CEil de Boeuf? Irreverent name enough for 
the sacred apartment majesty condescends to 
sit in—odd enough truly so to style a royal 
room, after a little round window or bull’s- 
eye looking out into the court. The vails of 
this all-powerful Swiss giant amount to 
nearly five hundred golden louis in the year. 
His palm was not to be crossed with so mean 
a metal as silver. And so our poor rabbit 
or monkey lets the day go by, with his eyes 
eternally on the bulky Swiss, hoping against 
all hope, that some vain chance may turn up 
of his being sent for, or of his long assiduity 
being noted. The door opens not for him. 
Then he thinks it is time to look for a dinner, 
which can be had after a fashion quite in 
keeping with that omnibus jaunt down. For 
his majesty’s cooks dispose of, cheaply, all 
dishes, scraps, and meats, broken as well as 
unbroken, that have come down from his 
majesty’s table. And right gladly does our 
rabbit steal round to the proper place and 
purchase half a fowl, or a stray paté, and 
make what cheer he can upon them. More 
of that rotten inside, forcing itself out in a 
thousand ways. To match fitly with which, 
it may be here incidentally mentioned, that 
at dinner parties certain dishes were mere 
delusions and snares: being no more than 
happy efforts of the mimetic. Thus, were 
presented tempting roasted pheasants—mar- 
vels of imitation—into which unthinking 
provincials boldly plunged their knives. 
Sham pies—sham fruits—in their own little 
way belonging to that false family. It was 
noted, too, how at this day the taste for this 
silent falsehood had crept into all matters of 
furniture and decoration; rooms abounding 
in sham marbles, sham woods—in short, 
every thing that could be shammed. It has 
been before mentioned how our ladies of 
quality hung their watches to chains of base 
metal, known to them as pinchbeck ; and how 
my lord marquis would have no hesitation in 
offering you a pinch from his lying snuff-box, 
all gold and jewelled as it would seem—in 
reality only brass and paste. The false meats 
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and jewelry and sham metals all went up 
together in a cloud when the eruption took 
place. But to come back to our rabbit. 

Late in the evening: he is in the ante- 
chamber again, with his wistful eyes fixed 
upon the Switzer. The hour of true expect- 
ancy is now at hand. Who shall be sent for 
to sup with that awful divinity, the well-loved, 
the desired, or whatever fantastic name they 
had for him? Question to be resolved with 
aching heart and bated breath. There were 
known, certain grayheaded monkeys and 
rabbits who had waited night after night with 
the same baseless longing, for good five-and- 
forty years, waiting for the tall Swiss to come 
forth with his list in hand, and hear him read 
out the eight or ten happy names called to 
sup, with the glorions sun-god. For five- 
and-forty years had he been turning silently 
away after that sure setting to rest of his day’s 
hopes, going home in the mean gig once 
more, to be brought out again next morning 
as monkey or rabbit. A terrible bondage! 

So much for what we may call the prime 
show of Paris in these queer days. But, for 
those other unroyal shows with which the 
city commonalty were to be recreated —the 
open air, al fresco, pantomimic, and theatrical 
doings on boulevard and elsewhere, — there 
surely never avas such racketing and pleasure 
hunting, and utter foregoing of all serious 
business since the days of Roman decadence. 
Surely it is the strangest problem m the 
world how a light people, so greedy of sport, 
so utterly given to recreation, should have 
flown off suddenly, at a tangent as it were, 
straight to rough cruel business, and serious 
bloody work! One would have fancied that 
with enough of sweet food and shows, the 
whole thing, sun-god, l'état c’est moi, and 
the rest of it would have worked on some- 
how till Doomsday. 

To overtake their own provincial Johnny 
Raw, who has been staring, oaf-like, at all 
things about him,— to take him good-na- 
turedly in hand, as one might do a country 
cousin,—show him all sights and raree-shows, 
—he should be brought straight to the bou- 
levards of an evening, to make a beginning, 
that is. Not to the, fields called Elysian 
(sobriquet due to that whimsical craze for the 
classical with which the Paris folk were so 
bitten), but to the boulevards; then the 
grand focus of all stirring things. Such a 
busy pleasant scene of a cool evening could 
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scarcely be conceived. The place is kept 
freshly sanded, and carefully watered, for 
behoof of the pleasure world. All Paris is 
out,—now free from such light harness as it 
bore during the day,— strolling, chattering, 
laughing, love-making, and coffee-sipping. 
It is the market-chorus of the Neapolitan 
opera. Colors passing and repassing with 
bright chequered effect. Every grand old 
tree,—and at that day there were lines and 
lines interminable of them—would have been 
the shady centre of a pleasant party. The 
cruel revolutionary axe had not as yet been 
laid to their roots. 

Undoubtedly that crowd—principally of 
workmen coming from work—round a sort 
of booth, with stage in front whence some 
slight foretaste of the entertainment within 
is given to the gaping throng. This was the 
Sieur Nicolet’s temple of magic,—temple, 
besides, of tumbling, dancing, and surpassing 
feats of prestidigitation, varied by comic in- 
terludes on the tight rope. No doubt his 
company of voltigeurs, sauteurs, and india- 
rubber brethren, had then all the charm of 
novelty. The mere elementary feat of pass- 
ing a gold louis, obligingly lent by gentle- 
men in the crowd, through one of the Guy 
Fawkes’ hats—also obligingly lent by a gen- 
tlentan in the audience — would be enough 
in that day to take away a plain man’s 
breath. The mind of man, inquisitive con- 
cerning all things past, puts to itself this 
question — and pardonably too: were the 
Sieur Nicolet’s acrobats men of melancholy 
countenances, and of yellow skin? did they 
wear their hair in long ringlets, and confined 
by a fillet? Did they put themselves in sad 
postures, and recover themselves after each 
feat, with a desponding salutation of the au- 
dience ? 

A little way further on was the temple of 
the Sieur Comus, a man of extraordinary 
reputation in his walk of business—with a 
balcony outside, from whence strange men 
called to all passers-by to halt and enter. 
Charlatan would be the name that would fit 
him best, being plainly one of that species 
introduced by Mesmer and Cagliostro—men 
with beards and flowing dresses, who affected 
to know concerning the past and the future. 
That is to say, men who had studied physics 
and chemistry more carefully than their 
neighbors, and turned those sciences to 
gristing purposes. The Sieur Comus had it 
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in his handbill, that he “ respectfully submit- 
ted to public notice the truly marvellous and 
astounding effects of the magnetic and sym- 
pathetic essence.” 

John Raw Provincial harkens to the great 
mystery-man, and trembles. Persons of high 
quality .vent to Monsieur Mesmer. Here 
was a cheap open-air Mesmer for our com- 
monality. Then, there was the wax-work of 
the Sigur Curtius—one of the most surpris- 
ing exhibiuons of the day. For, there were 
to be seen inside, the figures of kings, great 
writers, all the pretty women of the capital, 
and even the great highwaymen. Above all, 
there was a mock show of the great show of 
all. Nothing short of the king and his royal 
family, with the emperor on his right hand, 
seated at a sham banquet. The excitement 
to see this piece of modelling was tremen- 
dous. And here the inquisitive mind puts 
to itself another question. Were these par- 
ties of singularly hoarse utterance, stationed 
outside, inviting the public in, after the tradi- 
tional form: “Ali in to begin! Walk in 
‘adies and g’ntl’m’n! All alive O!” 

Not in those exact terms; but, strange to 
say, the precise shape of invitation in favor 
with the Sieur Curtius’s following has come 
down to us. They said out loud—perhaps 
hoarsely, perhaps shrilly —“ Walk in, walk 
in, messieurs! step in, and see the Grand 
Table! Walkin! Just the same as at the 
noble palace. Walk in!” The public walked 
in with such eagerness, laying down each his 
twopence with an honest ardor, that the wax- 
wnodelling Curtius often pouched over one 
hundred écus a day. Nicolet and his tum- 
blers usually turned close upon two thousand 
pounds yearly. 

There was a Dutch young lady, too, known 
popularly as “La Jeune Hollandaise,” who 
had a show of her own, of cut and colored 
papers, making the mild entertainment called 
artificial fireworks. Then, there was the 
Sieur Pelletier, with a show embracing, as 
his advertisement puts it, “every thing that 
can flatter, amuse, or instruct;” but with 
this bounteous promise of entertainment, we 
are not vouchsafed so much as the smallest 
particular. There, too, were to be seen men 
with strange outlandish beasts—with mechan- 
ical toys and automata—with hocus pocus 
over again; while, from raised galleries, 
comic creatures in fantastic dresses, ranted 
Fescinine verses against one another, delight- 





ing immeasurably the crowd below. One 
man leads about a bear, shaved close to the 
skin, and dressed up in shirt and trousers; 
the most extraordinary lusus nature in the 
wide world. Another has a huge colossus 
made of wood, which, strange to say, speaks, 
having a small child of six years’ old inside 
of him. 

A little while before this date there was 
the great Coliseum open ; a dull, dingy place 
of entertainment. Some poor dancing, and 
dispiriting sea-fights on a piece of stagnant 
water, were its dreary attractions. In course 
of time, as was, indeed, fitting, the Coliseum 
passed away (whether the stroke came from 
execution, as befell other Coliseums, or from 
pure inanition of its own, is not known), and 
the New Chinese Temple, all gold and glory 
stood in its place; place of promenade, mu- 
sic, and light acting, gorgeous mirrors and 
costly refreshment. This was in imitation of 
Ranalage, as it was called, and Waux Hall, 
of London. The curious orthography, no 
doubt, came over with the reding-gotes and 
the English mania. Ranalage and Waux 
Hall were faint precursors of the glories of 
Jardins Mobile and D’Hiver! Dancing, 
however, was only allowed between the dec- 
orous hours of seven and eleven. 

But, should our Raw Provindal need more 
stimulating aliment, let him ask the way to the 
Grand Opéra on some Sunday night before 
Advent. Rather, let him first hire a domino 
in the Rue Saint Honoré, to be had for the 
small charge of ten francs, or for a gold Louis, 
if he want rich embroidery ; and for six francs, 
paid at the door, he is free of the glittering 
salle and all its delectations until daybreak. 
But we have not done with the Boulevards 
yet. 

There was an entertainment there of a very 
strange order, more, indeed, of the drawing- 
room character. This was the startling per- 
formance of three persons, a species of ven- 
triloquism or polyphony. These men could 
imitate the buzzing of a fly, the shutting of a 
door, the fall of a key, the breaking of a jar. 
There, you heard the chanting of the nuns, in 
which was to be plainly distinguished those 
that were fresh from the old; the sound of a 
procession walking ; of a funeral train, inter- 
rupted by a break-down and the hoarse shout- 
ing of the coachman ; an exhibition certainly 
worth a good franc for admission. 

Besides these there were the shows theatri- 
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cal, light gossamer pieces which, at our day, 
have only shifted their place to the Boule- 
yards from the Fields Elysian. They were, 
it is to be feared, of a very free description, 
principally owing to the privilege of acting 
the regular drama accorded to the grand the- 
atres. The little theatres were, however, al- 
ways full to overflowing, and the pieces infi- 
nitely relished. It was noted that, about this 
time, they were losing their joyous buffooning 
character, and were slipping into a sarcastic 
hitting at the abuses of the day—all such al- 
lusions being received greedily enough ; sig- 
nificant sign of the times! 

If the foreseeing Cardinal, who asked what 
was being said of him, and was told that the 
people were busy singing, had lived some time 
longer, he would have thought twice before 
uttering that speech of his, “ Never mind: 
if they sing they'll pay!” Rather would he 
have gone into his closet with a troubled air. 
That singing was a serious matter. All the 
large theatres closed at nine o'clock; but 
these vaudevilles remained open until mid- 
night. 

Prodigious use was made of gigantic posters 
and bills, which brought in abundant grist, 
falling under the category of Privilége Ex- 
clusif; every,such poster having his tax to 
pay. Theatrical notices were all colored, and 
were usually placed in each other’s company. 
The stately royal theatres with taeir patents 
for acting Racine and heavy legitimate drama, 
were indignant at the plebeian who placed 
the flippant vaudeville affiches beside them. 
It was comical enough to read one under the 
other, Athalie! and Jeannot at the Hair 
Dyers! ! ! or, perhaps, the tragedy of Castor 
and Pollux, shamed by the Little Devil’s 
Hornpipe! ! Advertisements of books, sacred 
and profane, treatises on the devout soul, lost 
dogs, sermons, &c., were all huddled together 
in a queer ruck upon the walls. The bill- 
stickers were an order, forty in number, in 
imitation or ridicule of the famous academy 
of forty, and they enjoyed the exclusive right 
besides of hawking the last dying words of 
criminals. 

So far back as this pro-revolutionary epoch, 
theatrical observers had remarked on the mys- 
terious law of combustion to which great the- 
atres seem subject. Those of Rome, Amster- 
dam, Milan, and Sarogossa, had all in their 
turn been burnt to the ground: and in the 
year 1781, upon the eighth of June, the Grand 
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Opera House at Paris was discovered to be on 
fire. One of the cords hanging from the 
draperies was ignited by a lamp, and so was 
consumed what was held to be a noble build- 
ing—malgré ses défauts, adds the chronicler. 

But within little more than four months, 
there was standing on the Boulevards a sec- 
ond magnificent theatre—temporary it is true, 
but massive and almost enduring in the qual- 
ity of its material. “Four months!” says a 
bittemradical of the time—* why for an hos- 
pital, they would have been four years talking 
over the mere plans!” But in the meantime, 
lest poor Paris should be altogether fam- 
ished through operatic drought, His Majesty 
was pleased to give up a room in his own 
palace—the great hall of Malines, that is—to 
the uses of the opera! Here was more of 
that queer jumble and meeting of extremes, 
always attendant on the eve ofa crisis. Con- 
ceive the Paris public crowding in, and pay- 
ing down their money at the palace door— 
ten francs for the best places—straying loose 
in the gilded corridors and ancient chambers 
of that noble palace! Conceive, too, the ten 
prima donnas, the six tenors, and the six 
basses; the chorus, the orchestra, the five 
leading danseuses, with their band of five and 
thirty coryphées, all running loose and at 
free quarters in the Palace of Kings! Here 
was glaring contradiction! The King so 


hedged up and fenced about with state—afar 


off at Versailles—and then of a sudden this 
rough familiarity, this rubbing of skirts with 
singers and dancers ! 

Room was also found in the palace for 
another entertainment known as the Concert 
Spiritual; and on Good Fridays, Christmas 
eves, and such occasions when the theatres 
were closed, the orchestra, chorus, and lead- 
ing voices of the royal opera, migrated to the 
Hall of the Hundred Swiss, and gave Te 
Deum and Miserere! She who had been 
raving about the stage only the night before 
as Armida, now gave out with holy compas- 
sion and fervor, the sacred strain of Pales- 
tina. 

The parterre of the theatre was usually in 
possession of some half a regiment of Fusi- 
liers. These gentlemen looked well to the 
right and to the left; and on any undue 
marks of disapprobation, the offender was 
marched off under escort. Such dramatie 
tyranny was submitted to, not without deep 
but suppressed mutterings. But there was 
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other use for cur Erench militaires: the | them handsomely ; otherwise, be he duke or 
noble Louis Antoine de Goutant, Duc de | marshal, our opera-goer will have to stand 
Biron, Marshal of France, Chevalier of all; upon the steps, all night perhaps, waiting 
the Orders, St. Espirit, St. Louis, and the rest vainly for his equipage. 
of them—this noble gentleman, allowed his| They were very fond of private theatricals 
regiment, the French Guards, to assist at the at this time, and especially of the pleasant 
opera spectacles, filling the stage handsomely | little pieces poor- M. de Musset had a knack 
as “the Army ;” but he insisted on their giv- | in fitting together. At Chantilly, the Prince 
ing up to him the small drink-money they re- | of Condé and Duchess of Bourbon performed 
ceived for their night’s work. Be sure they | with signal grace and success: and the Duke 
were those very French Guard that “flung | of Orleans would walk through a part fairly 
down their arms at the people's first invita- | enough. Howill must that inflamed blotched 
tion! Worthy regiment of a worthy colonel! countenance of his have looked by the glare 
Was he one of Mr. Burke’s pet cavaliers, of the footlights! The Queen Marie Antoin- 
whose sword was to have leaped from its|ette had entertai.ments of her own—not in 
scabbard when the trial came ? ‘that charming Versailles theatre—but in her 
The profane wits of the day, christened own “small suite,” as they called it. With 
Vespers and Evening, Office—The Beggars’ | what dignity she would have played her part, 
Opera! The singing was so fine, and seats | it need not be suggested ; here is Mr. Burke's 
were to be had for sixpence. Which brings | delicate cabinet picture of her still to be seen, 
to mind a certain English place of worship, | poor soul! That play acting and descampa- 
that used to be known i in old times as the tivos brought her no good. Yet it would 
Shilling Opera. have been a treat to have had a seat in a front 
There must have been a queer scene every | stall and looked, on one of those Versailles 
night at the breaking up of the opera. There nights, at the queen and noble lords and 
is a perfect mob of linkboys and men to call) ladies enacting a petite comédie. What 
varriages, all comic fellows by profession, grace, what elegance, what ease, now that the 
They deafen the air with cries for my Lord finest ladies and gentlemen in the world were 
Duke’s carriage, for my Lord Marquis’s | upon the boards! Poor poor. souls! they 
vehicle! They are always ripe for a bit of | were to play upon another stage presently ! 
drollery. If a poor Gascon, fresh from the | Now have been run through lightly, the 
country, and with a queer cut’ about the chief points of that strange harlequinade. 
shape of his garments, should be trying to| And what a queer picture it makes! All to 
slip away home quietly, the wags lower their | be soon blown up sky-high, or buried in the 
torches to light up his thin ungainly limbs, ‘lava! But they fiddled on to the last, busy 
and whisper hoarsely to him: “Does my | with their dancing and music, and opera, and 
lord wish his coach called? What is my | even their Bull-fights at Barrier. 
lord’s coachman’s name?” You must fee | 





‘‘A nappy childhood,” says Isaac Taylor, “ is | | tions to be the on Ch ware placed within the 
a precious inheritance, with which, as a fund, to | reach of man. ctical happiness is much 
begin trading ina practical wisdom and active | oftener thrown away than snatched from us; 


usefulness. It is a great thing only to have | but it is the most rays to be pursued and over- 


known by experience that tranquil, temperate 
happiness is actually attainable on earth; and 
we should think so if we knew how many have 
pursued a reckless course because, or chiefly be- 
cause, they early learned to think of happiness 
as a chimera, and believed momentary gratifica- 


taken, and husbanded by those who already, and 
during some considerable period of their lives, 
have been happy. To have known nothing but 
misery is the most portentous condition under 
which human nature can start on its course.’ 
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From The Saturday Review. 
MR. DICKENS.* 

THE republication of Mr. Dickens’s works 
in a collected form affords an opportunity for 
offering some observations on the position 
which the most celebreted novelist of the day 
occupies, and will in future occupy, in Eng- 
lish literature. If popularity is to be taken 
as the test of merit, Mr. Dickens must be 
ranked next to Sir Walter Scott in the list of 
English novelists. For more than twenty- 
five years he has continued to publish an un- 
intermitting series of fictions, most of which 
are probably more than twice as long as those 
to which the author of Waverley owed his 
fame, and might have owed his fortune if he 
had pursued it somewhat less eagerly. Be- 
sides his larger works, Mr. Dickens is the 
author of a great variety of smaller tales, 
and the conductor of one of the most success- 
ful of the periodical publications of the day. 
In whatever he has undertaken he has ob- 
tained not only success, but an unbounded 
and enthusiastic popularity, which is mani- 
fested, whenever the opportunity offers, with 
all the warmth of personal affection. It is 
interesting to attempt to analyze the qualities 
which have produced such results. Nothing 
throws more light on the clfaractar of an age 
than the study of its amusements—especially 
its literary amusements; and Mr. Dickens 
has amused the public more successfully than 
any other living man. 

Pickwick was first published, we believe, 
about the year 1832 or 1833, when the Re- 
form Bill had just been passed, and when 
what Mr. Carlyle has called—with the miracu- 
lous facility for inventing nicknames, which is 
not the least of his gifts—the Scavenger Age, 
was in the first flush of its triumphant in- 
auguration. We should be at a loss to men- 
tion any one who reflected the temper of the 
time in which he rose into eminence more 
strongly than Mr. Dickens. We feel no 
doubt that oné principal cause of his popular- 
ity is the spirit of revolt against all established 
rules which pervades every one of his books, 
and which is displayed most strongly and 
freshly in his earlier productions. Just as 
Scott owed so much of his success to the skill 
with which he gave shape and color to the 
great Conservative reaction against the French 
Revolution, Mr. Diekens is indebted to the 


* The Works of Charles Dickens. Library 
Edition. London: Chapman and Hall. 1868. 
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exquisite adaptation of his own turn of mind 
to the peculiar state of feeling which still 
prevails in some classes, and which twenty 
years ago prevailed far more widely, with 
respect to all the arrangements of society. 
So much cant had been in fashion about the 
wisdom of our ancestors, the glorious con- 
stitution, the wise balance of King, Lords, 
and Commons, and other such topics, which 
are embalmed in the Noodle’s Oration, that 
a large class of people were ready to hail 
with intense satisfaction the advent of a writer 
who naturally and without an effort bantered 
every thing in the world, from elections and 
law courts down to Cockney sportsmen, the 
boots at an inn, cooks and chambermaids. 
Mr. Dickens had the additional advantage of 
doing this not only with exquisite skill, and 
with a sustained flow of spirit and drollery 
almost unequalled by any other writer, but in 
a style which seemed expressly intended to 
bring into contempt all those canons of criti- 
cism which a large proportion of people were 
learning to look upon as mere pedantry and 
imposture. Pickwick is throughout a sort of 
half-conscious parody of that style of writing 
which demanded balanced sentences, double- 
barrelled epithets, and a proper conception of 
the office and authority of semicolons, It is 
as if a saucy lad were to strut about the 
house in his father’s court-dress, with the 
sleeves turned inside out and the coat-tails 
stuck under his arms. Whenever he can get 
an opportunity, Mr. Dickens rakes up the 
old-fashioned finery, twists it into every sort 
of grotesque shape, introduces it to all kinds 
of strange bedfellows, and contrives, with an 
art which is all the more ingenious because it 
was probably quite undesigned, to convey the 
impression that every one who tries to write, 
to think, or to act by rule, is little more than 
a pompous jackass. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the spirit of a writer of whose best 
books slang is the soul without speaking his 
own language. Mr. Dickens is the very 
Avatar of chaff, and bigwigs of every descrip- 
tion are his game. The joviality, the animal 
spirits, and the freshness with which he acted 
this part in his earliest books are wonderful. 
We cannot mention any caricature so perfect 
and so ludicrous as the description of Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg, and that of the trial of, 
Bardell v. Pickwick. The mere skill of his 
workmanship would have unquestionably se- 
cured the success of such a writer; but the 
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harmony between his own temper and that of 
his audience must be appreciated before we 
can understand the way in which approbation 
grew into enthusiasm. 


in which we live. We ought all to be par- 
ticularly fond of each other and infinitely 
pleased with our position. The only draw- 
back to this charming state of things is that 


It would, however, be a great mistake to 
suppose that it was merely to banter that Mr. 
Dickens owed his marvellous success. Mere 
banter soon grows wearisome; and Mr. 
Dickens, was led by nature as much as by art 
to mix up a very strong dose of sentiment 
with his caricature. From first to last, he 


a great number of absurd people have got 
up a silly set of conventional rules, which the 
rest of us are foolish enough to submit to. 
The proper course with them is good natured 
ridicule and caricature, which cannot fail to 
make them conscious of the absurdity of 
their position. Here and there, no doubt, is 





has tried about as much to make his readers | ito be found a villain who has laid aside the 
cry as to make, them laugh; and there is a ‘dagger, the bowl, and the Spanish cloak, 
very large section of the British public—and | | which by rights he ought to carry, for some 
especially of the younger, weaker, and more one of the many costumes worn by English- 
ignorant part of it—which considers these |men in the nineteenth century; and there 
two functions as comprising the whole duty | are plenty of erring brothers and sisters who 
of novelists. It is impossible to deny that | have lost all but their picturesqueness, which 
certain classes of Englishmen and English- | is in itself enough to constitute the highest 
women retain all the tendencies of Prince |claim to our sympathy. It would be no un- 
Arthur’s young gentlemen in France, who | interesting task to trace the stream down- 


were as sad as night for very wantonness. 
They do not care for violent paroxysms of 
passion—they are disgusted by horrors. 
outrageous rants, surgical operations, and post 
mortem examinations which afford such lively 
pleasure to Parisian readers, would be out of | 
place here; but if anybody can get a pretty | 
little girl to go to heaven prattling about her | 
dolls, and her little brothers and sisters, and 
quoting texts of Scripture with appropriate 


gasps, dashes, and broken sentences, he may | 


send half the women in London, with tears 
in their eyes, to Mr. Mudie’s or Mr. Booth’s. 
This kind of taste has not only been flattered, 
but prodigiously developed, by Mr. Dickens. 
He is the intellectual parent of a whole class 
of fictions, of which the Heir of Redclyffe 
was perhaps the most successful. No man 
can offer-to the public so large a stock of 
death-beds adapted for either sex and for any 
age from five-and-twenty downwards. There 
are idiot death-beds, where the patient cries 
ha, ha! and points wildly at vacancy—pauper 
death-beds, with unfeeling nurses to match— 
male and female children’s death-beds, where 
the young ladies or gentlemen sit up in bed, 
pray to the angels, and see golden water on 
the walls. In short, there never was a man 
to whom the King of Terrors was so useful as 
a lay figure. 

This union of banter and sentiment appears 
to us to form the essence of Mr. Dickens's 
view of life. In the main, it is a very lovely 
world, a very good and a very happy world, 


The | 


| wards from the fountain-head, and to show 
jhow this view pervades the long series of 
works to which we have referred, though the 
exigencies of fecundity and an enlarged ao- 
| quaintance with the world have modified it 
very considerably, especially by way of acidu- 
lation. We are all dear brothers and sisters 
in Bleak House and Little Dorrit, just as we 
| were in Pickwick and Nicholas Nickleby ; 
| but we have reached a time of life in which 
family quarrels must be expected, and we 
have learned that good-natured banter, when 
kept up for a quarter of a century, is apt, 
with the kindest intentions in the world, to 
degenerate into serious and angry discussion. 
It is all very well to cork a man’s face after a 
college supper-party, but if the process were 
kept up for five-and-twenty years, whenever 
he took a nap, it might come to be worth his 
while to require a special and serious justifi- 
cation for such conduct. 

We cannot now attempt to trace the his- 
tory of Mr. Dickens’s publications, or of the 
various stages through which his style and 
his opinions have passed, but we may briefly 
indicate the literary position to which, in our 
opinion, he has attained. It does not appear 
to us certain that his books will live, nor do 
we think that his place in literary history will 
be by the side of such men as Defoe and 
Fielding, the founders of the school to which 
he belongs. Pickwick stands as far below 
Tom Jones as it stands above Dombey and 
his Son or Bleak House. It is an exquisitely 
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piquant caricature of the everyday life of the 
middle and lower classes at the time to which 
it refers; but the general theory of life on 
which it is based is not only false, but puerile. 
Caricature depends for its vitality almost en- 
tirely on the degree of wisdom which it veils, 
just as the ornaments of a dress depend for 
their beauty on the materials which they 
adorn. The wit of Henry IV. or the Merry 
Wives of Windsor is like spangles on rich 
velvet—the wit of Pickwick is like spangles 
on tinsel paper. Mr. Dickens’s very highest 
notion of goodness does not go beyond that 
sort of good-nature celebrated in the old song 
about the fine old English gentleman who had 
an old estate, and kept up his old mansion at 
a bountiful old rate. He can only conceive 
of virtues and vices in their very simplest 
forms. The goodness of his good men is 
always running over their beards, like Aaron’s 
ointment—the wickedness of his villains is 
always flaming and blazing like a house on 
fire. The mixed characters, the confusion, 


the incompleteness, which meet us at every 
step in real life, never occur in his pages. 
You understand what he means on the first 
reading far better than on any other. The 


only characters drawn from real observation 
belong to one or two classes of life. All the 
oddities of London he has sketched with in- 
imitable vigor; but class characteristics and 
local peculiarities are of a very transient 
nature, Fifty years hence, most of his wit 
will be harder to understand than the allu- 
sions in the Dunciad; and our grand-chil- 
dren will wonder what their ancestors could 
have meant by putting Mr. Dickens at the 
head of the novelists of his day. 

Though, however, we do not believe in the 
permanence of his reputation, it is impossible 
to deny that Mr. Dickens has exercised an 
immense influence over contemporary litera- 
ture, or that his books must always be an 
extremely curious study on that account. 
Till our own days, almost every popular 
writer formed his style on the classical model. 
Even those who revolted most strongly 
against the canons of composition current in 
the eighteenth century—Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Southey, Charles Lamb, and their 
associates—had, almost without an exception, 
been taught to write. They maintained that 
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the stiffness of the style then dominant arose 
from a misapprehension of the true principles 
of the art of literature; but that it was an 
art they never doubted. The first person of 
mark who wrote entirely by the light of na- 
ture, and without the guidance of any other 
principle than that of expressing his meaning 
in the most emphatic language that he could 
find, was Cobbett. Though no two persons 
could resemble each other less in character, 
the position of Mr. Dickens with respect to 
fiction is precisely analogous to that of Cob- 
bett with respect to political discussion. The 
object of the arguments of the one is to drive 
his opinion into the dullest understanding— 
the object of the narrative of the other is to 
paint a picture which will catch the eye of 
the most ignorant and least attentive ob- 
server. Mr. Dickens’s writings are the 
apotheosis of what has been called newspaper 
English. He makes points everywhere, 
gives unfamiliar names to the commonest 
objects, and lavishes a marvellous quantity of 
language on the most ordinary incidents. 
Mr. William Russell and Mr. Charles Dick- 
ens have respectively risen to the very top of 
two closely connected branches of the same 
occupation. The correspondence from the 
Crimea is constructed upon exactly the same 
model as Pickwick and Martin Chuzzlewit, 
and there can be no doubt that the triumphs 
which this style has attained in Mr. Dickens’s 
hands have exercised, and will continue to 
exercise, very considerable influence on the 
mould into which people will cast their 
thoughts, and indirectly upon their thoughts 
themselves. We cannot affect to say that we 
look upon the growth of this habit with much 
satisfaction. It appears to us to foster a pert, 
flippant frame of mind, in which the fancy 
exerts an amount of influence which does not 
rightfully belong to it, and in which it is very 
hard for people to think soberly of others, 
and almost impossible for them not to think 
a great deal too much about themselves and 
the effect which they are producing. There 
is a sex in minds as well as in bodies, and Mr. 
Dickens’s literary progeny seem to us to be 
for the most part of the feminine gender, 
and to betray it by most unceasing flirtations, 
and by a very tiresome irritability of nerve. 


' 
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From The Press. 
The Works of Professor Wilson. Vol. XII. 

Poems. London: Blackwoods. 

Proresson WILSON was one of those hap- 
pily constituted men in whom prose seems to 
melt into poetry, and poetry to assume all the 
more masculine attributes of prose. He had 
that rare gift by which a man is enabled to 
drink in all the glories of the imagination, 
and to enjoy at the same time all the bustle 
and excitement of practical life. He had 
Johnson’s eye for Fleet-street, and Words- 
worth’s eye for Nereid. He was, in every 
sense of the word, physically, morally, and 
intellectually, a large man. What other peo- 
ple make specialities he took in his stride. 
What poetry is to some men, politics to others, 
religion to a third class, and history or philoso- 
phy to a fourth, that was human life to Pro- 
fessor Wilson. He was so many-sided a man 
that from whatever point we regard him we 
do not see the whole. When his poems were 
first published, the Hdinburgh Reviewers 
classed him with Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey, and rather insinuated that he would 
outstrip all three in the race up the sides of 
Parnassus. When Blackwood’s Magazine 
was established, the same man immediately 
took a high place as a political writer and lit- 
erary critic; while in his chair at Edinburgh 
he as instantaneously pushed into the front 
rank as a lecturer. When a shooting party 
started in the cool of an August sunrise on 
the Scottish hills, who was so safe a “ double 
shot” as the learned Professor? And who, 
when whisky-flasks were produced, and the 
game counted out in the shade, so full of 
“quip and cranks” as that golden-haired son 
of the morning? By the river-side he was 
equally deadly; and are not his exploits on 
the back of Colonsay written in the book of 
the Recreations of Christopher North? To 
review the poems of such a man is like writ- 
ing an essay on the finger-nails of Venus, or 
the curls of Hercules. The man, tke whole 
man, and nothing but the man, is our cry 
when we think of the Professor. But never- 
theless, as his poems are now for the first 
time submitted to this Journal for review, 
common etiquette compells us to say some- 
thing about them. 

“The Isle of Palms,” originally published 
in 1812, seems, then, to us exactly what 
might have been expected from the youth of 
such a man as Wilson—exquisitely tender and 
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pathetic, broad in view and manly in tone, but 
slightly overcharged (for the general reader) 
with the rapturous admiration of nature, which 
afterwards sobered down into the beautiful 
descriptions we meet with in his prose writ- 
ings. A young gentleman and young lady 
on board ship are introduced making love by 
moonlight. The ship strikes on a hidden 
rock, and all on board are lost except these 
two. Securing one of the ship’s boats, they 
make for a desert island, which in natural 
beauty realizes the Western Isles of Homer. 
Having landed his hero and heroine in this 
delightful spot, the author, true to human na- 
ture, at once recognizes the results, and per- 
mits them to enjoy the only possible allevia- 
tion of their exile. After a sojourn of six years 
in this beautiful and happy solitude, they are 
taken up by apassing vessel, and with their little 
girl conveyed back to their native land. Such 
is the outline of the piece with which Wilson’s 
fame as a poet is principally associated, and 
which was thought good enough by the severe 
critics of the north to place him on a par with 
men who are poets and nothing else. We 
subjoin a few extracts for the benefit of our 
younger readers, to whom “The Isle of 
Palms” is, we fear, little more than a name :— 


“« And where shall these happy lovers dwell ? 

Shall they seek in the cliffs for some mossy cell ? 

Some wilder haunt than ever hermit knew ? 

Where they may shun the mid-day heat, 

And slumber in a safe retreat, 

When evening sheds her dew ; 

Or shall they build a leafy nest, 

Where they like birds may sport and rest, 

By clustering bloom preserved from sun and 
rain, 

Upon some little radiant mound 

Within reach of the freshening sound 

That murmurs from the Main ? 

No farther need their footsteps roam : 

Even where they stand, a sylvan home 

Steals like a thought upon their startled sight ; 

For Nature’s breath with playfal power 

Hath framed an undecaying bower, 

With colors heavenly bright. 

Beyond a green and level lawn, 

Its porch and roof of roses dawn 

Through arching trees that lend a mellowing 
shade. 

How gleams the bower with countless dyes ! 

Unwearied spring fresh bloom supplies, 

Still ee where they fade. 

Two noble Palms, the forest’s pride, 

Guarding the bower on either side, 

Their straight majestic stems to heaven uprear ; 

There Beauty sleeps in Grandeur’s arms, 

And sheltered there from all alarms, 

Hath nought on earth to fear. 
* * * * 
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Lo! stretching inward on the right, 
A winding vale eludes the sight, 
But where it dies the happy soul must dream : 
Oh! never sure beneath the sun, 
Along such lovely banks did run 
So musical a stream. 
But who shall dare in thought to paint 
Yon fairy waterfall ? 
Still moistened by the misty showers, 
From fiery red, to yellow soft and faint, 
Fantastic bands of fearless flowers 
Sport o’er the rocky wall ; 
And ever through the shrouding spray, 
Whose diamonds glance as bright as they, 
Float birds of graceful form, and gorgeous 
plumes, 
Or dazzling white as snow ; 
While, as the passing sun illumes 
The river’s bed, in silent pride 
Spanning the cataract roaring wide, 
Ueeumbered rainbows glow. 
* * * * * 
Pare were their souls, as infant’s breath, 
Who in its cradle guiltless sinks in death. 
No place for human frailty this, 
ndency or fears ; 
Too beautiful the wild appears 
Almost for human bliss. 
Was love like theirs then given in vain ? 
And must they, trembling, shrink from pure 
delight ¢ 
Or shall that God, who on the main 
Hath bound them with a billowy chain, 
neh the holy rite, 
That, by their pious souls alone 
Performed before His silent throne 
In innocence and joy, 
Here, and in realms beyond the grave, 
Unites those whom the cruel wave 
Could not for grief destroy ¢ 
No fears felt they of guilt and sin, 
For sure they heard a voice within 
That set their hearts at rest; 
They passed the day in peaceful prayer, 
And when beneath the evening air, 
They sought again their arbor fair, 
A smiling angel met them there, 
And bade their couch be blest. 
Nor veiled the Moon her virgin-light, 
But, clear and cloudless all the night, 
Hung o’er the flowers where love and beauty 


lay ; 
And wad leave that holy bower, 
With lingering pace obeyed the power 
Of bright-returning day.” 

Ostensibly Wilson belonged to the Lake 
school ; and indeed it is easy to see that he 
had Southey’s rhythm in his ear, and espe- 
cially “The Curse of Kehama,” when he 
penned such passages as the above. But 
though evidently affected by the new canons 
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of poetry laid down by Wordsworth, his more 
masculine temperament kept him clear from 
adopting them in their most literal significa- 
tion. He soon, indeed, seems to have dis- 
covered, like his brother poet and sportsman, 
Walter Scott, that his strength lay elsewhere 
than in minstrelsy. “The Isle of Palms,” 
appeared in 1812, and “The City of the 
Plague” in 1816; but “ Maga” had now 
burst upon a dazzled world, and Wilson at 
once adopted that form of composition which 
he may be said to have completely made his 
own, and in which he has distanced all imi- 
tators by as wide an interval as Scott has in 
the historical novel. From time to time he 
contributed short poetical pieces to Black- 
wood, and in 1825 a collected edition of them 
was published ; after which date his efforts in 
this direction may be said with some trifling 
exceptions, to have terminated. 

Wilson’s ideal of human excellence evi- 
dently had some affinity with that of the an- 
cient Greeks, —the development, and due 
subordination, of every part of our nature, 
rather than the exclusive culture of any one 
faculty. Thus in him the poet, the philoso- 
pher, the critic, the politician, and the ath- 
lete were all most happily blended into one 
splendid whole, but a whole, nevertheless, 
calculated to make a less distinct impression 
than many a smaller man in whom one qual- 
ity alone twinkles with peculiar lustre. The 
influence of Wilson on society was immense 
in his generation, and will long continue to 
be felt. We are conscious of his presence 
and rejoice in his genial rays as we do in the 
warmth of the sun; but future ages will 
hardly be able to look up to him as a dis- 
tinct star in the firmament of the Past. He 
gloried in his broad humanity. He deter- 
mined “ not to lose the good of life” in the 
pursuit of posthumous fame. If it came, it 
was to come to him like every thing else, at 
no greater price than it was worth. His end 
was to develope himself and teach others to 
do the same; and when this was accom- 
plished, if posterity chose to crown him, they 
might; if not, his life would have been 
equally noble, natural, and free. 
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From Household Words. 
JOURNEY TO THE MOON. 

Qui a voyagé, voyagera. He who has 
travelled, will trave! again. The Gadabout 
family are incorrigible; it is impossible to 
convert them from their peripatetic ways. 
Vagabondism; seeing the world; a restless 
desire of change of place; an insatiable 
craving after new faces and fresh scenery; a 
mission for discoveries in Central Africa, or 
Central Anywhere; a passion for clearing 
back woods and penetrating virgin forests ; 
a taste for continually retreating further into 
the bush before the advances of formal cut- 
and-dried civilization; an uncontrollable im- 
pulse for pushing’ on, either corporeally or in- 
tellectually, either in person or spirit, into 
regions hitherto untrodden and strange; are 
instinctive propensities which it would be 
scarcely wise to suppress, even were it possi- 
ble, seeing that the world is very much in- 
debted to such reckless spirits as cannot sit 
at home at ease, either in their comfortably 
snug little parlor or in their peaceful and 
narrow range of knowledge. 

Ulysses, no doubt, greatly preferred en- 
countering the hardships of his Odyssey to 
leading a quiet life at Ithaca, and teaching 
little Telemachus his alpha-beta. We cannot 
conceive bold Captain Cook confined to the 
round of London clubs and evening-parties, 
instead of discovering Otaheite and meeting 
with a great navigator’s death from the 
hands of the savage Sandwich Islanders. To 
Davy, his toils in the labyrinth of metallic 
chemistry ; to Herschell, his nocturnal search 
into the profoundest depth of the firmament, 
were pleasures and delights not pains and 
penalties. 

We confess to a sympathy, in a humble 
way, with vagabonds and lies whether in 
the flesh or in the spirit, above all when we 
can combine the two modes of running to 
and fro. Consequently, it is with no small 
pleasure that we tole on to the skirts of a 
travelling companion who will help us to 
make an agreeable tour through a track un- 
beaten by the multitude. Now, M. Lecou- 
turier, the head Rédacteur of the Musée des 
Sciences at Paris, has lately started an excur- 
sion-train to visit the principal stations and 
the most interesting points of view in the de- 
partment of Planetary Astronomy.* The 
entire trip is much too lengthy to be taken 
without halting for rest and refreshment by 
the way; so we will content ourselves wit 
the briefer treat of a short half-hour’s drive, 
—a little lunar episode,—at the same time 
availing ourselves i the way, of other guide- 
books than those kindly furnished by M. Le- 
couturier himself. 


* Panorama des Mondes. Astronomie Plané- 
taire. Par M. Lecouturier. Paris, 1858. 
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We are arrived, then, at the surface of the 
mocu, and a sublimely terrible scene lies 
before us. Nought but silence and desolation 
reigns throughout our short-lived satellite, 
Although far younger than her mother, earth, 
who still continues vigorous and green, she is 
already stiff, stark, and inanimate. That the 
moon is considerably junior to the earth, is no 
modern phantasy. In ancient times, the Ar- 
cadians, who wished to be considered the 
most ancient of all existing nations, conceived 
the clever idea of enriching their coats of 
arms and heightening their nobility, by claim- 
ing descent from ancestors who lived at an 
epoch when the earth had no attendant moon. 
They assumed the title of Proseleni, that is, 
anterior to the moon. 

That men dwelt on earth before the birth 
of the moon, is more than doubtful; it is 
highly improbable, for several forcible con- 
siderations, although certain terrestrial plants 
and animals might have enjoyed a pre-lunar 
existence. The latest teachings of modern 
science tend to prove that while chaos 
reigned, while the earth was without form 
and void, the atmosphere was so heavy, deep, 
and thick, was in such a state of density, 
laden with innumerable matters which now 
form part of the crust of the globe, that light 
could not penetrate its murky veil. Dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. After- 
wards, when the vast atmospheric laborator 
had fulfilled its office, and had deposited, 
me other things, all the water which 
now fills the seas, there was light. But a 
calm was far from being established on the 
surface of the globe when it was first covered 
by the primitive waters. The vibratory 
movements of the earth’s incandescent mass 
did not cease then, and have not ceased yet. 
Earthquakés, volcanic eruptions, and uprais- 
ings of mountains, must have been frequent. 
Then appeared the primeval plants, devel- 
oping + 1 maa with extraordinary vigor in 
the hypercarbonated atmosphere ; then, came 
the monstrous reptiles and the numerous 
races of marine animals, whose remains we 
find petrified in strata of flint and calcareous 
rock. The marvellous preservation, to this 
very day, of their minutest details of struc- 
ture, a yap the deep tranquillity which 
reigned in the ocean at the epoch when these 
creatures met their death. There could be 
no tides in the antelunar seas, since the tides 
are owing to the moon, and the moon as yet 
was not. The majority of fossil animals 
remain so complete and uninjured in their 
organization, that they look as if they had 
met with sudden death, by some general cause 
of suffocation, in the midst of the profoundest 
quiet of nature, 

And then came the most fearful catastro- 
phe which has ever occurred on the face of 
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the earth. Will a similar cataclysm ever 
take place at any future time? Several very 

werful arguments tend to prove that it may 
and will. The stupendous event was no less 
than this. An explosive eruption of incon- 
ceivable extent and violence shook the whole 
frame of the earth, and she relieved herself by 
shooting out into open space a mass of matter 
in a state of fusion, in the midst of which mass 
were carried away portions of the solid crust 
of the globe. The projected heap of fiery 
substance was naturally arrested at the point 
where the sphere of the earth’s attraction 
ceases and that of the sun’s preponderance 
commences ; it was then carried away by the 
earth as she advanced in her orbit, and be- 
came henceforth her satellite. The volume 
of the material torn off by this fearful explo- 
sion was equivalent to, and is still equivilent 
to, the forty-ninth part of the earth’s whole 
mass. ‘This fragment of the globe was blown 
away from the part of the world now covered 
by oceans. A deep abyss was hollowed out; 
it filled rapidly. The waters under the 
heaven were gathered together unto one 
place, and the dry landappeared. The earth 
assumed somewhat of its present aspect; it 
brought forth grass and fruit-trees; and, 
above all, there rode in the firmament the 
lesser light to rule the night. All pre-exist- 
ing animals must have been smitten at once 
with death ; they were intombed in mud and 
mummified in sand-stone, leaving their place 
unoccupied and clear for the new creation 
which was to follow them. 

Three facts of a different nature (geological, 
hydrographical, and astronomical) are alleged 
in evidence that the earth was once without 
a moon. Geology proves that the majority 
of the strata which intervene between the 
primitive and the diluvian formations were 
deposited at the bottom of perfectly tranquil 
waters which almost entirely cave d the 

lobe. But, if the seas accompanied the earth 
in its rotatory and progressive motion without 
being subject to the slightest disturbance, the 
reason is, that the flux and influx of the tides 
were still unknown; in other words, the moon 
did not exist. 

Again; the real basin of the ocean is far 
from having the precise extent and configura- 
tion which we behold when we walk alon 
its shores. In the neighborhood of low lands, 
the depth of the sea gradually increases up 
to a certain distance, when you sudden! 
come upon a precipitous submarine cliff, 
which ro perpendicularly, and the waters 
beyond it are bottomless ; that is, the bottom 
becomes impossible or difficult to fathom. In 
other localities, at the foot of lofty sea- 
washed cliffs composed of primitive rock, 
these immeasurable depths are immediately 
met with. The space enclosed within these 
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— walls of granite constitutes the veri- 
table basin of the ocean. The fact is inex- 
licable on the theory of a gradual upheav- 
ing of the earth’s outer shell; because the 
edge of the ocean’s basin is not inclined, but 
vertical. Its sides are exactly like the broken 
edge of an exploded bomb. A portion of 
the terrestrial crust has clearly been either 
forced out or knocked in; but it cannot have 
been driven in, because its borders would be 
oblique and not perpendicular; they would 
offer a resemblance to a chain of motntains 
overthrown, But if this very large portion 
of the earth’s shell has not been crushed 
in (and it is most probable that it has not), 
but has been blown out and away ;—where 
has it gone to? We behold it shining over- 
head. 

Thirdly ; if the moon be a confused agglom- 
eration of solid and melted substances vio- 
lently discharged from off and out of the 
earth, it ought to be bristling with mountains 
proportionally loftier than our own; and 
is the fact. It ought to have a volcanic 
aspect ; and such is the fact. Containing heaps 
of pumice-stone and ashes exploded pell-mell, 
its density ought to be less than the earth’s; 
and such is the fact. 

But now that we are on the moon, let us 
take advantage of the opportunity and look 
around. It is the abomination of desolation, 
a solid, desert, silent heap of ruins, never re- 
freshed by a drop of moisture nor fanned by 
a breath of air. The monotonous black sky 
is never overspread with mists nor traversed 
by the lightning’s flash. The hills never echo 
the pealing of thunder, the cries of wild ani- 
mals, nor the howling of tempests. There is 
a perfect stillness and a perfect immobility 
to which that of the tomb offers no compari- 
son. There is no atmosphere, no respirable 
air; there are no seas, lakes, nor rivers; no 
clouds, rain, nor dew. No change of sea- 
sons; no showers, hail, nor snow, since there 
is no water. , 

An atmosphere is the link which con- 
nects animals with vegetables ; what the one 
gives out into the air, the others absorb 
from it; in point of fact, it may be said, 
that, as far as their organic elements are con- 
cerned, plants and animals, deriving their 
substance from the air, are nothing else but 
condensed air. But the moon has no atmo- 
sphere, and consequently no planets or ani- 
mals. There is not the slightest trace of 
vegetation, not even the grey or yellow 
lichens which are found on the sunburnt 
rocks of an African desert. There is no 
heaped-up pile of materials which is not due 
to unaided chance; there is not the least 
apparent symmetry of form which can indi- 
cate any purpose on the part of an operator. 
There are only lofty barren mountains, the 
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fragments of our exploded globe, cemented 
together by voleanic lava or split into un- 
fathomable chinks and crevices. The land 
has the aspect of a volcanic country; it 
merely bears the impress of its birth. “There 
are vast circular crater-like hollows; but 
they are merely concavities and depressions 
produced by the contraction of the moon’s 
substance during the process of cooling. 
We see others like them, on a smaller scale, 
in a multitude of matters; in metal, rosin, 
fat, and wax, which gradually pass from a 
liquid to a solid state by the loss of heat. 
The moon has become torpid by the radiation 
of the whole of her native warmth. She 
has died of cold, if you will; she is frozen to 
death. 

On earth we have no veritable death, like 
that which reigns throughout the moon; we 
have only change of form and constitution. 
We have not that condition of absolute 
repose, that unalterable stillness, that un- 
changing rigidity, that sterile, atmosphere- 
less, arid state of fixed solidity, which con- 
stitutes the death of the moon. What we 
call a dead body, is not dead; an ancient 
Egyptian mummy tries hard to attain a real 
death, in vain. Were it truly dead, it would 
remain the same as it was at the moment 
when death seized it, for thousands and 
thousands of years; it would continue the 
same dead body for ever. But it corrupts ; it 
decomposes. Now, corruption is a force, a 
potent agent, which is the harbinger of life to 
come; and thus the corruptible puts on incor- 
ruption, and the mortal puts on immortality. 
In the moon there appears to be neither lie, 
nor death, nor change nor renovation ; there 
is stable equilibrium—a negation of every 
vital movement—and that is all. 

Only one face of the moon is visible to 
dwellers on earth, namely that which is con- 
stantly turned towards us. This face has 
been carefully mapped, and names have been 
given to all the most considerable mountains 
(for whom the greatest philosophers have 
stood godfather), as well as to numerous 
plains and hollows which were called by the 
first observers, seas. Of the mountains, one 
thousand and ninety-five have had their 
height accurately measured. Thirty-nine of 
them are loftier than Mont Blanc; six are 
higher than Cotopaxi; and two reach an ele- 
vation ouly a litle inferior to that of the to 
most summits of the Himalayas. The satel- 
lite is therefore ommasatiee a much more 
mountainous country than the planet; to 
carry out the same proportions, the height to 
which our mountains tower would have to be 
nearly quadrupled. Only fancy a magnified 
Mont Blane of four times the perpendicular 
altitude of that which overlooks the vale of 
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At the foot of the lunar mountains there 
generally exist cavities of prodigious depth; 
thus, Mount Newton, situated near the north 
limb of the moon, overtops an abyss which 
remains in perpetual darkness; it never re- 
ceives either the direct light of the sun or the 
reflected light of the earth. Close to the 
Peak of Aristarchus there must be a chasm 
which is unparalleled by any thing on earth. 
A Spanish naval officer, Don Antonio Ulloa, 
observed during the total eclipse of 1778, a 
luminous point which shone successively like 
stars of the fourth, third, and second magni- 
tude, Ulloa explained what he had seen by 
supposing the sun’s rays to have penetrated 
through a fissure in the lunar globe, whose 
entire depth, according to Lalande’s calcula- 
tions, could not have been less than two hun- 
dred and fifty miles. Ulloa’s hole, although 
astronomers refuse to acknowledge it, was 
again seen during the total eclipse of 1842, 
by Don Pedro Vieta of Barcelonia, who stated 
the additional circumstance that the hole was 
crooked, While observing the same eclipse, 
Monsieur Valz, the learned director of the 
observatory at Marseilles, saw, during the 
total obscuration, several brilliant luminous 
points of the solar disc through cracks or 

rforations in the moon, The stream of 
ight exactly resembled a ray of sunshine 
darting into a darkened room through a hole 
in the shutter. In this case, the moon must 
have an open chink three hundred and fifty 
miles long from one aperture to the other. 

But enough of these colossal horrors, which 
have neither life nor variety to recommend 
them. ‘There is a monotony in the desolation 
reigning in the moon, to which scenes of 
earthly sublimity have but a faint and distant 
resemblance. Let us change the direction of 
our lunar prospect; let us look up to the sky 
—or what ought to be the sky—and there we 
behold the noble aspect of the earth shining 
overhead—an enormous globe, almost station- 
ary in respect to its position in the heavens, 
although presenting the same phases of cres- 
cent, full, and waning earth as the moon dis- 
plays every month to us, only on a scale just 
thirteen times larger. What a marvellous 

norama is exhibited by the earth viewed 
Ce the moon! Verily, if there really be no 
Selenites, or moon-men, hidden in the depths 
of her valleys, it is a great pity that such a 
magnificent spectacle should not have con- 
stant admirers, instead of being only peeped 
at now and then by occasional enthusiastic 
travellers like ourselves. It may be a good 
thing, however, for us that there should be no 
moonites in existence; for if they took any 
offence or bore any grudge against us, they 
might contrive to do us considerable damage. 
The weight of any substance at the surface of 
the moon is about five times less than it is on 
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earth. From this datum, Lagrange and La- 
place calculated that if the moonites had suffi- 
cient industry and manufacturing resources 
to fabricate large — of artillery, they 
might easily shoot the earth, by taking good 
aim, without its being even possible for us to 
have our revenge by returning their cannon- 
balls and shooting the moon. 

The aspect of the earth beheld from the 
moon, always gorgeous, is never the same. 
Before it floats, a flickering drapery adorned 
with moveable ever-changing spots, which are 
continually disappearing, to give place to 
others of fresh form and pattern. Cloudy 
belts are drawn in certain disntens by the 

y of monsoons and tradewinds. Stripes 
diverging in other directions are the traces of 
the polar gales, which rush towards the tem- 
perate zones, sweeping the heaving masses of 
mist and vapor before them. The freaks and 
violence of the untamed winds give to our 
planet a more singular and changeable aspect 
than that of Jupiter as we behold him striped 
across with transverse bands or belts. In 
consequence of these continual alterations of 
the outer veil, it rarely is possible to catch a 
complete view of the configuration of our 
continents or of the exact limits of our wide- 
spread oceans. Lunar students of terrestrial 
geography, unable ever to obtain at once an 
entire view of either of our hemispheres, 
might nevertheless construct an accurate map 
by noting down the details of various coun- 
tries as they presented themselves from time 
to time, and then combining the fragments 
into a whole. It would simply be an exercise 
of the same mental powers which a child ex- 
erts when he fits together his puzzle map of 
England, finding its proper place for ever 
one of the counties which have been mingle 
pell-mell in the box. Selenite members of 
the Geographical Society enjoy the great ad- 
vantage of having a full view of localities 
which are all but inaccessible to us. They 
are able to inspect Central Africa with less 
fatigue than Doctor Livingstone, and they 
can form an idea of what the North Pole is 
like without sharing the sad fate of Franklin. 

But while the outlines of the earth’s disc 
are vague and difficult to determine, her col- 
oring is decided and strongly contrasted. At 
each pole of the shining planet is a vast white 
7 which offers a singular phenomenon. 

Ithough perpetually there, and never effaced, 
they periodically vary in size, re-assuming 
their original appearance, after the completion 
of the three hundred and sixty-five revolutions 
on its axis, which constitute the terrestrial 
year. In proportion as the white spot on one 
pole diminishes, that of the opposite pole in- 
creases ; it is as if one of the rival powers re- 
conquered a portion of ground exactly equal 
to that lost by the other, so that they advance 
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and retreat reciprocally, maintaining, on the 
whole, between the two, an equal amount of 
territory. Nevertheless, the northern white 
spot is always considerably smaller than the 
southern. ‘To Selenites, who have no notion 
or knowledge of water and ice, the variations 
of these two white spots must remain an im- 
penetrable mystery. We, who observe the 
same phenomenon in the planet Mars, can 
easily account for it. 

In short, the earth’s complexion is bril- 
liant, coming and going as her sentiments, 
her passions, and the state of her health vary. 
She turns brightly pale when and where it is 
winter, and blushes tenderly green under the 
influence of spring. The divers colors of the 
different parts of our globe change, like the 
hues of a magic lantern, according as they 
are reflected from an arctic circle or a torrid 
zone, a continent or a sea, a sandy desert or 
a leafy forest, a mountain or a plain, and even 
from an Old World or a New. The regular 
return, once in every four-and-twenty hours, 
af these richly-tinted spots, to the same posi- 
tion, demonstrates at once to moonite philos- 
ophers what has given men so much trouble 
to establish, the fact of the earth’s revolution 
on her axis. It does more; it provides so- 
journers on the moon with the most magnifi- 
cent clock that was ever imagined. It is 
gigantic, permanent, and keeps perfect time ; 
it never stops, and never requires winding up. 
The rotation of the earth in four-and-twenty 
hours replaces the hand which travels round 
the dial plate. Every fixed spot, situated at 
a different terrestrial ieeainale, is a number 
which marks the hours and the minutes, as it 
passes over this or that lunar meridian. The 
spots which at any given moment make their 
appearance at the edge of the earth’s disc, 
will be situated, six hours afterwards, exactly 
on the one line which passes from pole to 
ewe through the centre of the disc; and six 

ours afterwards they will have reached the 
opposite edge of the disc, and will then im- 
mediately disappear. Every spot takes ex- 
actly four-and-tweuty hours to return to the 
lunar meridian which it has passed. In order 
to ascertain the hour and its divisions by 
looking at this admirable clock-face, all that 
is required is to know the time that it takes 
for the different spots to pass from one me- 
ridian to another. The appearance of a spot, 
as well as its disappearance, also suffice to tell 
what o’clock—or rather, what on earth it is. 
A visitor to the moon would reékon the hour 
of the day by watching the passage of the 
earth’s spots over the lunar meridian, by ex- 
actly the same method as mploys at 
home, when he lays down th at fifteen 
degrees to the east is an later, and 
fifteen degrees to the west ur earlier 
than at the place where he s to be. 
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Thus, when it is noon on the meridian of | quakes which swallow up villages and towns, 
Paris, it is one o'clock on that of Upsal, and | and the torrents of lava which boil from the 
two o’clock on that of Suez. lips of volcanoes, to spread themselves over 
Unfortunately for residents on the moon,| the calcined fields, inculcate a very different 
the earth is visible from only one of its (the| idea. With the future fate of the crust of the 
moon's) hemispheres, That hemisphere is| earth is involved the fate of the races of ani- 
specially privileged; it knows no real night.| mals sustained by it. We may live, there- 
When sun-shine fails, the earth-shine supplies | fore, mentally secure and confident but we 
its place with a light equal to thirteen times} must not forget that we are not in perfect 
that of our full moon-light when the sky is at| and certain surety, and that a new satellite 
its clearest. And the earth benevolently| may one day be shot out into space from the 
beams not light only, but also warmth. It| entrails of the earth, and may destroy in one 
has at least been ascertained beyond eye brs instant, by that convulsion, the whole 
that the rays of the moon do transmit a/ audacious race of Japhet. 
feeble but observable amount of heat; the! Is it possible to calculate the epoch of any 
larger and hotver mass of the earth must | new break-up of the present state of things ? 
dart on the moon considerably more than | And can we guess in what way it is likely to 
thirteen times the heat reflected from our) take place? To the first question, a negative 
satellite under the most favorable circum-| reply must be given. We cannot predict its 
stances. Moonites, then, might well be ex-|date. It would require a multitude of new 
cused for worshipping the earth in the am-| geological observations and discoveries to 
plitude of her splendor. Those who dwelt| resolve the problem in a manner at all ap- 
on the hemisphere whereon their queen-like| proaching to be satisfactory. Meanwhile; it 
planet is invisible, might be supposed to per-| must be allowed that the awful phenomenon 
form pilgrimages, at least once in their lives,| may take place to-morrow, as likely as a 
to adore so magnificent a luminary. The | thousand, or a hundred thousand years hence. 
joarney, after all, is of no extraordinary | The second inquiry may be answered, by the 
ength from the most distant central point—| help of analogy, with considerable probability 
nine hundred miles; not nearly so great as|of being approximately true. The animals 
faithful Mussulmen undertake, from the ex-| at present existing on the earth may disap- 
‘tremities of Asia or Africa, to visit Mecca,| pear, in consequence of the action of subter- 
where they are rewarded by the sight of a| ranean fire. The burning spheriod, which 
big black stone of (it is said) no remarkable | constitutes the major portion of our globe, 
pretensions to beauty. might explode and shoot out a second satel- 
But the resplendant, open-countenanced | lite into empty space, without the solar sys- 
earth, who shines so benignantly on the | tem’s suffering thereby the slightest moment- 
pallid moon, still shines in vain, as far as the| ary disturbance ; but not without the earth's 
moon is concerned; because hers is the | receiving a terrible shock, which would reduce 
pallor of inanimation. The illuminator and | every town, and every human edifice, to dust ; 
the illuminated are separated by the width| which would utterly destroy mankind by the 
of the fathomless gulf which forms the boun- | outbreak of internal fire, by the roe of 
dary between life and death. Now that the| ruins, or by the overwhelming sweep of out- 
equilibrium of heat is established throughout | poured oceans. Either the concussion might 
our satellite, her whole mass remains inert | ™ sufficiently violent to break up the earth 
and motionless; she is a mummified corpse ; | into fragments and to give birth to new tele- 
whereas the earth is still lively and vigorous. | scopic planets, like Juno, Vesta, and the rest 
In her time, she has proved herself even| of them; or, she might resist the violence of 
dangerously energetic, and may so prove her-| the blow, and our spheroid might melt and 
self again. We are treading on very tender | then solidify against the shell at present ex- 
ground when we walk over her surface; as/ isting. In that case, its centre of gravity 
will be clear if we believe her interior to con-| would be invariable, and the earth. would 
sist of a spheroidal mass in a state of igneous | probably have a rotatory movement round the 
fusion, whose. diameter equals one hundred | sun, similar to that of her satellite round her- 
and twenty times the thickness of her | self; namely, an endless summer and an end- 
solid crust. inly, it is within the bounds | less day would fall to the share of one hemi- 
of truth toMy, that the earth’s shell offers, | sphere, while eternal night and winter would 
in strict proportion, no more resistance than | envelope the other hemisphere in ever-durin 


















that of an ll the phenomena of past! shade. But in which ever way this fearfu 
ages, as all the phenomena occur-| catastrophe took place, its necessary conse- 
ring in times,—that is to say, the | quence would be the total extinction of every 
whole fo logy,—are opposed to the | existing race of animals. Would other races 
opinion ctual surface of our globe is| succeed to them? And would the ve 
in as tual stability. ‘The earth-| race, in particular, be replaced by another 
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| antecedent convulsions; and therefore Mon- 
sieur A. Passy, in his “ Geological Description 
|of the department of the Seine Inférieure,” 
is justified in asserting, that the causes 
which produced the first crust of the earth, 

Very many learned men have made them-| and which have repeatedly broken up its sec- 
selves perfectly easy respecting the future| ond envelope, although restrained in their 
condition of the earth. Its present state,| action, are nevertheless far from being ex- 
they take for granted, will henceforth remain | hausted. And Monsieur Elie de Beaumont 
invariable ; the grand cataclysms, which have | states his belief, that it is impossible to be 
broken it up at former epochs, will never | assured that the period of tranquillity, appar- 
occur again, and human intelligence has| ently so stable, in which we live, will not one 
nothing to do but to develop itself regardless | day be interrupted by the sudden apparition 
of the future; for what the earth is to-day,|of a grand chain of mountains; another 
it will remain for ever, Such an opinion of | savant ventures to add, and by the birth of 
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set of rational beings less imperfect than 
our own? Analogy answers, Yes! but the 
Great Ruler of the universe alone can tell 
whether analogy suggests a true or a false’ 








the stability of the actual order of earthly 
things is doubtless consolatory, and is well 
adapted to tranquillize our minds respecting 
the lot of future generations; but the opti- 
mists must allow others to differ from their 
views. It is scarcely a logical conclusion 
to deduce future tranquillity from repeated 


"one or several satellites. And thus, the bold- 
| est deductions of modern science accord with 
\the declarations of Holy Writ, that the 
| earth shall one day melt with fervent heat, 
‘and that there shall be new heavens, and a 
| new earth. 





ATTAINMENTS OF Lineuists.—Taking the 
very highest estimate which has been offered of 
their attainments, the list of those who have 
been reputed to have possessed more than tén 
languages is a very short one. Only four, 
Mithridates, Pico of Mirandola, Jonadab Al- 
hanse, and Sir William Jones, are said in the 
loosest sense to have past the limit of twenty. 
To the first two fame ascribes twenty-two, to 
the last two twenty-eight languages. Miiller, 
Niebuhr, Fulgence, Fresnel, and perhaps, Sir 
John Bowring, are usually set down as knowing 
twenty languages. For Elihu Burrit; and 
Csoma de Kérés, their admirers claim eighteen. 


Renandot the controversialist, is said to have! 


known seventeen; Professor Lee, sixteen; and 
the attainments of the older linguists, as Arias 
Montamus, Martin del Rio, the converted Rabbi 
Libettas Cominetus, the Admirable Crichton, 
are said to have ranged from this down to ten 
or twelve—most of them the ordinary languages 
of learned and of polite society —Life of Mezzo- 


Fanti. 


Tur Bricut Sipeor TRransportation.— 
“They'll transport this man Redlines, I sup- 
pose?” said Dunn, after a pause. ‘ That they 
will; but my opinion is they’d rather he had 

t clear away ; there’s always something dark 
in these affairs.” Take my word for it, you'll 
see that the others—the@ men on tlie Board—are 
not clear of it. Shares were declining—this 
many a day in face of an eight per cent. 
dividend.” “And now he will be trans- 
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ported!” broke in Dunn, from the depth of a 
reverie. ‘‘ Many don’t mind it!” said Hankes. 
“TIow do you mean—not mind it?” asked 
Dunn angrily. ‘Is deportation to a penal 
colony no punishment!” “I won’t go that 
far,” replied Hankes ; “ but when a man has 
left things comfortable at home, it’s not the bad 
thing poe generally imagine.” “I don’t 
understand you,” said Dunn, shortly. “ Well, 
take Sir John Chesham’s case ‘as an instance. 
He was the founder of that great swindle, the 
Greenwich Royal Bank. When they trans- 
ported him, Lady Chesham went out with the 
next mail packet, took a handsome house and 
furnished it, and then, waiting till Sir John got 
his ticket of leave, she hired him as a footman. 
And what’s more, they that used to quarrel all 
day long at home here, are now perfect turtle 
doves. To be sure, there is something in the 
fact that she has to send in a quarterly report of 
his conduct; and it’s a fine thing to be able to 
threaten short rations and wool-carding to a 
refractory husband.” — Davenport Dunn. By 
Charles Lever. 

Tue Piedmontese, and indeed all Italians, at 
the present day, smoke like Germans and spit 
like Yankees. ‘Tobacco has forced back Eu- 
ropean civilizatian three hundred years, and the 
vile habit is gaining ground, at least south of 
the Alps. A smoker is of necessity an unclean 
animal, and our smokers ‘are even fouler than 
the foul practice need make them.—Gallenga’s 
Piedmont. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
A NEW NOVELIST.* 

THE readers of Blackwood’s Magazine 
during the past year were set speculating as 
to the authorship of the Scenes of Clerical 
Life, which were obviously the production of 
a peculiar and remarkable writer, whose style 
showed little or no family resemblance with 
that of any living author. The republication 
of these stories in two volumes, with the name 
of George Eliot attached, has done little to- 
wards satisfying curiosity, since the suspicion 
is pretty general that George Eliot is an as- 
sumed name, screening that of some studious 
clergyman, a Cantab, who lives, or has lived 
the greater part of his life in the country, who 
_ is the father of a family, of High Church ten- 
dencies, and exceedingly fond of children, 
Greek dramatists, and dogs. Thus much in- 
ternal evidence suggests. For ourselves, we 
are indifferent as to the rest. It is enough 
for us that George Eliot is a new novelist, 
who to rare culture adds rare. faculty, who 
can paint homely every-day life and ordinary 
characters with great humor and pathos, and 
is content to rely on the truth of his pictures 
for effect. Considering how unfamiliar most 
of us are with life in its romantic and adven- 
turous forms, and with men and women of 
colossal proportions, it is strange that writers 
rarely have the courage or the talent to de- 
pict the characters and experiences which they 
and we know so well, but fly off at a tangent 
of improbability as soon as their pens touch 
paper. George Eliot has the courage and 
the talent to paint what he knows, and only 
what he knows. As he says :— 

“ At least eighty out of a hundred of your 
adult male fellow-Britons returned in the last 
census, are neither extraordirarily silly, nor 
extraordinarily wicked, nor extraordinarily 
wise; their eyes are neither deep and liquid 
with sentiment, nor sparkling with suppressed 
witticisms ;, they have sega had no hair- 
breadth escapes or thrilling adventures ; their 
brains are certainly not pregnant with genius, 
and their passions have not manifested them- 
selves at all after the fashion of a volcano. 
They are simply men of complexions more 
or less muddy, whose conversation is more or 
less bald and disjointed. Yet these common- 
place people—many of them—bear a con- 
science, and have felt the sublime prompting 

* Scenes of Clerical Life. By George Eliot. 
2vols. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 


[The whole of this Volume has appeared in the 
Living Age.] 
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to do a painful right ; they have their unspoken 
sorrows, and their sacred joys; their Learts 
have perhaps gone out towards their first- 
born, and the have mourned over the irre. 
claimable dead. Nay, is there not a pathos 
in their very insignificance—in our comparison 
of their dim and narrow existence with the 
glorious possibilities of that human nature 
which they share ? 

Depend upon it, you would gain unspeaka- 
bly if you would learn with me to see some of 
the poetry and the pathos, the tragedy and - 
the comedy, lying in the experience of a hv- 
man soul that looks out through dull grey 
eyes, and that speaks in a voice of quite or 
dinary tones.” . 


He has made us weep over this pathos, and 
laugh over this comedy ; and he has done so 
with a quiet truth which we find in few of his 
centemporaries. We read the Clerical Scenes 
as they appeared, month by month, and we 
have re-read them in these volumes with even 
fresh admiration. But instead of forestalling 
the reader’s enjoyment by sketching a meagre 
outline of the stories, we shall offer a few re- 
marks on their style and treatment. 

“The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos 
Barton ” gives us the picture of a curate who 
on eighty pounds a year, has to support a 
wife and six children in decency, and to min- 
ister to the spiritual wants of a congregation. 
Here is a subject thoroughly commonplace. 
The man himself is wholly commonplace. 
Yet the story is not only interesting, but per- 
fectly fresh and original—the character is not 
only a distinct individuality, but one which 
appeals to and wins our deepest sympathy. 
We do not admire Barton ; indeed we rather 
laugh at him; yet the laughter is tempered 
by sympathy, and we like him for the same 
reasons that we like many other common- 
place people—because of his charming wife, 
his charming children, his misfortunes, and 
his position. He is not handsome, he is not 
wise, he is not even nobly virtuous :— 

“ Look at him as he winds through the lit- 
tle churchyard! The silver light that falls 
aslant on church and tomb, enables you to see 
his slim black figure, made all the slimmer by 
tight pantaloons, as it flits past the pale grave- 
stones. He walks with a quick step, and is 
now rapping with sharp decision at the vicat- 
age door. It is opened without delay by the 
nurse, cook, and housemaid, all at once—that 
is to say, by the robust maid-of-all-work, Nan- 
ny; and as Mr. Barton hangs up his hat in 
the passage, you see that a narrow face of no 
particular complexion—even the small-pox 
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that has attacked it seems to have been of a 
mongrel, indefinite kind—with features of no 
particular shape, and an eye of no particular 
expression, is surmounted by a slope of bald- 
ness gently rising from brow to crown. You 
judge him, rightly, to be about forty. The 
fom is quiet, for it is half-past ten, and the 
children have long been gone to bed. He 
opens the sitting-room door, but instead of 
seeing his wife, as he expected, stitching with 
the nimblest of fingers by the Tight of one 
candle, he finds her dispensing with the light 
of acandle altogether. She is softly pacing 
up and down by the red firelight, holding in 
* her arms little Walter, the year-old baby, who 
looks over her shoulder with large wide-open 
eyes, while the patient mother pats his back 
with her soft hand, and glances with a sigh at 
the heap of large and small stockings lying 
unmended on the table.” 


Yet he had a divine wife, and is loved by her 
with the love of woman :— 


“Soothing, unspeakable charm of gentle 
womanhood! which supersedes all acquisi- 
tions, all accomplishments. You would never 
have asked, at any period of Mrs. Amos Bar- 
ton’s life, if she sketched or played the piano. 
You would even perhaps have been rather 
scandalized if she fad descended from the se- 


rene dignity of being to the assiduous unrest 
of doing. Happy the man, you would have 


thought, whose eye will rest on her in the 
pauses of his fireside reading — whose hot, 
aching forehead will be soothed by the contact 
of her cool, soft hand—who will recover him- 
self from dejection at his mistakes and failures 
in the loving light of her unreproaching eyes ! 
You would not, perhaps, have anticipated that 
this bliss would fall to the share of precisely 
such a man as Amos Barton, whom you have 
‘already surmised not to have the refined sen- 
sibilities for which you might have imagined 
Mrs, Barton’s qualities to be destined by pre- 
established harmony. But I, for one, do not 
grudge Amos Barton this sweet wife. I have 
all my life had a sympathy for mongrel un- 
gainly dogs, who are nobody’s pets; and I 
would rather surprise one of them by a pat 
and a pleasant morsel, than meet the conde- 
scending advances of the loveliest Skye-ter- 
rier who has his cushion by my lady’s chair. 
That, to be sure, is not the way of the world : 
if it happens to see a fellow of fine propor- 
tions and aristocratic mien, who makes no 
faux pas, and wins golden opinions from all 
sorts of men, it straightway picks out for him 
the loveliest of unmarried women, and says, 
There would be a proper match! Not at all, 
say I: let that successful, well-shapen, dis- 
creet, and able gentleman put up with some- 
thing less than the best in the matrimonial 
department ; and let the sweet woman go to 
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make sunshine and a soft pillow for the poor 
devil whose legs are not models, whose efforts 
are often blunders, and who in.general gets 
more kicks than halfpence. She—the sweet 
woman—will like it as well; for her sublime 
capacity of loving will have all the more 
scope; and I venture to say, Mrs. Barton’s 
nature would never have grown half so an- 
gelic if she had married the man you would 
perhaps have had in your eye for her—a man 
with sufficient income and abundant personal 
éclat. Besides, Amos was an affectionate 
husband, and, in his way, valued his wife as 
his best treasure.” 

To make ahero out of such a curate re- 
quired steadfast faith in the power of truth, 
and disregard of conventions. The same dis- 
regard of circulating-library principles is seen 
in the portrait of the Rev. Mr. Gilfil, whose 
love story forms the second of these sketches. 
We are introduced to Mr. Gilfil when he is 
old; his romance has been lived; he has 
loved and suffered ; but instead of our being 
called upon to weep over a wasted life, and to 
pity a noble ruin, we are forced to love and ad- 
mire a quite ordinary mortal, caustic, benevo- 
lent, active, somewhat miserly, and given to 
the evening solace of a pipe and gin-and- 
water. George Eliot knéws that many re- 
fined lady readers may be. offended by this 
termination of Mr. Gilfil’s romance :— 


“But in the first place, dear ladies, allow 
me to plead that gin-and-water, like obesity, 
or baldness, or the gout, does not exclude a 
vast amount of antecedent romance, any more 
than the neatly executed “ fronts ” which you 
may some day wear, will exclude your pres- 
ent possession of less expensive braids. Alas, 
alas! we poor mortals are often little better 
than wood-ashes—there is small sign of the 
sap, and the leafy freshness, and the bursting 
buds that were once there; but wherever we 
see wood-ashes, we know that all that early 
fulness of life must have been. I, at least, 
hardly ever look at a bent old man, or a wiz- 
ened old woman, but I see also, with my mind’s 
eye, that Past of which they are the shrunken 
remnant, and the unfinished romance of rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes seems sometimes of 
feeble interest and significance, compared 
with that drama of hope and love which has 
long ago reached its catastrophe, and left the 
poor soul, like a dim and dusty stage, with’ 
all its sweet garden-scenes and fair perspec- 
tives, overturned and thrust out of sight.” 


Once more is the boldness of this writer 
shown in his choice of “ Janet’s repentance” 
—the third and finest of these Clerical Scenes. 
He calls upon us to accept as a heroine a wo- 
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man driven by ill-treatment and misery to 
that unpoetical, but unhappily too real, refuge 
—wine! This tragic sin is dealt with at once 
delicately and boldly; and the story of her 
repentance and victory is one of the most pa- 
thetic scenes we know. A beautiful, impulsive, 
loving woman is shown us in her sin aud in 
her rescue; and the influence exerted over 
her mind by the sympathetic earnestness of 
the Rev. Mr. Tryan—whose persecutions and 
sorrows also form an important element in 
the story—is represented in a style so truth- 
ful that we seem to be reading an actual bio- 
graphy. 

While commending the truthfulness of the 
characters and incidents, we must make one 
exception. The episode of Mr. Tryan’s early 
love and sorrow is a great mistake. It is 
one of the incidents hackneyed in fiction; 
and we are surprised to find it among inci- 
dents so fresh as those of the Clerical Scenes. 
Another objection we must urge, although it 
is purely technical. In “Mr. Gifil’s Love 
Story” a great mistake in art is made in the 
construction—there are no less than three ret- 

‘rospects in it. One is enough, in all con- 
science. When the story fairly commences, 
it proceeds with due rapidity. 

As might have been expected, a writer who 
selects topics so unlike those of other novel- 
ists, and who disregards conventions in con- 
ception, will not be likely to fall into the slip- 
slop and conventions of expression which 
make the generality of novels difficult to read 
twice. In no page of these volumes have we 
noticed writing for writing’s sake, or phrases 
flung out at hazard. The language always 
expresses distinct ideas, and the epithets are 
chosen because they are fitting. Indeed, so 
far from carelessness being the fault of the 
style, we should rather urge the objection of 
a too-constant elaboration, especially in the 
earlier pages, where almost every sentence 
seems finished into an epigram or an aphor- 
ism. The pudding is often too profuse in 
plums—too scanty in connective dough. In- 
stead of simply referring to the village organ- 
ist, he refers to “acollector of small rents, 
differentiated by the force of circumstances 
into an organist ;” the curate’s hat “ shows no 
symptoms of taking to the hideous doctrine 
of expediency, and shaping itself according 
to circumstances ;” and “the human animal 

of the male sex was understood to be per- 
petually athirst, and ‘something to drink’ 
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was as necessary a ‘condition of thought’ ag 
Time and Space.” Casual phrases like these 
betray a mind of philosophic culture, but they 
mar the simplicity of the style. When the 
author is describing scenery, which he does 
with poetic felicity, or in’ his emotional and 
reflective passages, the style has none of these 
literary betrayals. Here, for example is a 
passage we admire :— 


“The inexorable ticking of the clock ig 
like the throb of pain to sensations made 
keen by a sickening fear. And so it is with 
the great clockwork of nature. Daisies and 
buttercups give way to the brown waving 
grasses, tinged with the warm red sorrel; 
the waving grasses are swept away, and the - 
meadows lie like emeralds set in the bushy 
hedgerows; the tawny-tipped corn begins to 
bow with the weight of the full ear; the 
reapers are bending amongst it, and it soon 
stands in sheaves; then, presently, the 
patches of yellow stubble lie side by side 
with streaks of dark red earth, which the 
plough is turning up in De sagas for the 
new-thrashed seed. And this passage from 
beauty to beauty, which to the happy is like 
the flow of a melody, measures for many a 
human heart the approach of foreseen an- 
guish—seems hurrying on the moment when 
the shadow of dread will be followed up by 
the reality of despair.” 


And this, which follows a satirical description 
of a market-town :— 


“To a superficial glance, Milby was noth- 
ing but dreary prose: a dingy town, sur 
rounded by flat fields, lopped elms, and 
sprawling manufacturing villages, which crept 
on and on with their weaving-shops, till they 
threatened to graft themselves on the town. . 
But the sweet spring came to Milby notwith- 


standing: the elm-tops were red with buds; 
the churchyard was starred with daisies; the 
lark showered his love-music on the flat 
fields; the rainbows hung over the dingy 
town, clothing the very roofs and chimneys 
in a strange transfiguring beauty. And soit 
was with the human life there, which at first 
seemed a dismal mixture of griping worildl:- 
ness, vanity, ostrich feathers, and the fumes 
of brandy: looking closer, you found some 
purity, gentleness, and unselfishness, as you 
may have observed a scented geranium F ‘ 
ing forth its wholesome odors amidst blas- 
phemy and gin in a noisy pothouse.” 

Some of the aphorisms, of which we might 
quote many did space permit, are as well ex- 
pressed as they are justly thought. Here 
are three :— 


“ But it is with men as with trees: if you 
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lop off their finest branches, into which they 
were pouring their young life-juice, the 
wounds will be healed over with some rough 
boss, some odd excrescence; and what mig t 
have been a grand tree expanding into lib- 
eral shade, is but a whimsical misshapen 
trunk. Many an irritating fault, many an 
unlovely oddity, has come of a hard sorrow, 
which bas crushed and maimed the nature 
just when it was expanding into plenteous 
eauty; and the trivial erring life which we 
visit with our harsh blame, may be but as the 
unsteady motion of a man whose best limb 
is withered.” 
* * * * * * 

“Tt is a sad weakness in us, after all, that 
the thought of a man’s death hallows him 
anew to us; as if life were not sacred too—- 
as if it were comparatively a light thing to 
fail in love and reverence to the brother who 


has to ciimb the whole toilsome steep with 

us, and all our tears and tenderness were due 

to the one who is spared that hard journey.” 
* * * * * * 


“The wrong that rouses our angry pas- 
sions finds only a medium in us; it passes 
through us like a vibration, and we inflict 
what we have suffered.” 


We know not whether George Elliot has 
most power over tears or laughter; but as 
humor is a rarer quality than pathos, we are 
disposed to admire his humor most. It is 
very genuine, and not only plays like lam- 
bent flame amid the descriptions, but ani- 
mates the dialogues with dramatic life. And 
this leads us to notice another merit in these 
stories—the characters are not only true por- 
traits, but they are living beings. Their 
feelings and motives are seen to be part and 
parcel of their natures and conditions, their 
talk is individual, belongs strictly to them, 
and not to the author. Hence even the little 
scraps of village gossip, or kitchen, talk, in- 
troduced to carry on the story, have an inde- 
pendent life-like value. "Whether the dialect 
is correctly or incorrectly given, we cannot 
say, but we are quite certain that the lan- 
guage is that of peasants, farmers, and ser- 
vants, not the language of fiction. For ex- 
ample, two woman are discussing mourn- 
ing :— 

“¢Some folks can’t a-bear to put off their 
colors,’ she remarked; ‘but that was never 
the way i’ my family. Why, Mrs. Parrot, 
from the time I was married till Mr. Higgins 
died, nine year ago come Candlemas, I niver 
was out 0’ black two year together.’ 

“*Ah, said Mrs. Parrot, who was con- 
scious of inferiority in this respect, ‘ there 
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isn’t many families as have had so many 
deaths as yours, Mrs. Higgins.’ 
“ Mrs. Higgins, who was an elderly widow, 
‘well left,’ reflected with complacency that 
Mrs. Parrot’s observation was no more than 
just, and that Mrs. Jennings very likely be- 
onged to a family which had had no funerals 
to speak of.” : 


And here are cook and housemaid discussing 
their master and mistress :— 


“¢T wouldn’t stan’ bein’ mauled as she is 
by no husband, not if he was the biggest lord 
i? the land. It’s poor work bein’ a wife at 
that price: I'd sooner be a cook wi’out per- 
kises, an’ hev roast, an’ boil, an’ fry, an’ bake 
all to mind at once. She may well do as she 
does. I know I’m glad enough of a drop o’ 
summat myself when I’m plagued. I feel 
very low, like, to-night: I think I shall put 
my beer i’ the saucepan an’ warm it.’ 

“* What a one you are for warmin’ your 
beer, Betty! I eouldn’t abide it—nasty bitter 
stuff!’ 

“¢ Tt’s fine talkin’; if you was a cook you’d 
know what belongs to bein’ a cook. It’s none 
so nice to hev a sinkin’ at your stomach, I 
can tell you. You wouldn’t think so much 
o’ fine ribbins i’ your cap then.’ 

“« Well, well, Betty, don’t be grumpy. 
Liza Thomson, as is at Phipps’s, said to me 
last Sunday, “I wonder you'll stay at Demp- 
ster’s,” she says, “ such gojns on as there is.” 
But I says, “ There’s things to put up wi’ in 
ivery place, an’ you may change, an’ change, 
an’ not better yourself when all’s said an’ 
done.” Lors! why, Liza told me herself as 
Mrs. Phipps was as skinny as skinny i’ the 
kitchen, for all they keep so much company ; 
and as for follyers, she’s as cross as a turkey- 
cock if she finds em out. There’s nothin’ o’ 
that sort i’ the missis. How pretty she come 
an’ spoke to Job last Sunday! There isn’t a 
good-natur’der woman i’ the world, that’s m 
belief—an’ hansome too. I al’ys think there’s 
nobody looks half so well as the missis when 
she’s got her ’air done nice. Lors! I wish 
T'd got long ’air like her—my ’air’s a-comin’ 
off dreadful.’ 

“¢There’ll be fine work to-morrow, I ex- 
ect,’ said Betty, ‘when the master comes 
nome, an’ Dawes a-swearin’ as he’ll niver do 
a stroke o’ work for him again. It'll be good 
fun if he sets the justice on him for cuttin’ 
him wi’ the whip; the master’ll p’raps get his 

comb cut for once in his life!’ 

“« Why, he was in a temper like a fi-end 
this morning,’ said Kitty. ‘I dare say it was 
along o’ what had happened wi’ the missis. We 
colt haw a pretty house wi’ him if she doesn’t 
come back—he’ll want to be leatherin’ us, I 
shouldn’t wonder. He must hev somethin’ t’ 
ill-use when he’s in a passion.’ 
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“¢T’d tek care he didn’t leather me—no, 
not if he was my husban’ ten times o’er; I'd 
pour hot drippin’ on him sooner. But the 
missis hesn’t a sperrit like me.’” 


Sometimes the wit serves to feather the 
shaft of a good remark, as—“ Slander may 
be defeated by equanimity; but courageous 
thoughts will not pay your baker’s bill, and 
Sortitude is nowhere considered legal tender 
Sor beef.” Again, when speaking of the 
necessity of others believing in us if we are 
to believe in ourselves, he says :— 


“Let me be persuaded that my neighbor 
Jenkins considers me a blockhead, and I shall 
never shine in conversation with him any 
more. Let me discover that the lovely Pocebe 
thinks my squint intolerable, and J shall 
never be able to fix her blandly with my dis- 
engaged eye again.” 
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We have abstained from giving any hint of 
the conduct of the stories, lest the reader’s 
pleasure should be diminished ; and we have 
confined ourselves to a very few salient points, 
The extracts have sufficed to show that 
George Eliot is a new writer—or, if a writer 
already known, one who has adopted a de- 
cidedly new style. The work has satire, but 
the satire is loving; it has pathos, but the 
tears make human nature more beautiful ; it 
is homely in its pictures, but they are con- 
nected with our most impassioned sensibilities 
and our daily duties; it is religious, without 
cant or intolerance; and as Ruskin says of 
a good book, “ It may contain firm assertion - 
or stern satire, but it never sneers coldly, nor 
asserts haughtily ; and it always leads you to 


love or reverence something with your whole 
heart.” 





Orp anp New LITERATURE ON THE 
Borpers.—Fifty years ago scarcely a cottage 
on the borders of Scotland but contained on its 
window-shelves copies of “‘ Chevy-chase,” “ Sir 
William Wallace,” “ Sir James the Rose,” and 
other historical ballads, alongside the well-worn 
family Bible and the works of Boston, Erskine, 
and other Scots worthies. Almost every mother 
delighted to recite and sing to her children the 
productions of Scotland’s ancient minstrels ; 
and few there were of the young who could not 
talk of the deeds of their forefathers. But 
things are —_ changed ; the works of the old 
divines are pushed into a corner, where they lie 
musty and moth-eaten ; the ballads, which cele- 
brated the deeds of Wallace, Bruce, the fiery 
Douglas, and heroic Percy, have entirely dis- 
appeared. Instead of the Bible and the works 
of the old Fathers, trashy tracts are to be found, 
and the place of the ballad literature is filled by 
weekly and monthly serials of a very doubtful 
—: he History and Antiquities of Roxbury- 
shire. 





Pure Arr.—It is not only necessary that 
men may have sufficient air to breathe, but it is 
necessary to a air for the apartment itself in 
which they live, as well as for the men who 
inhabit it. The influence of impure air is not 
only exercised upon the men through their 
breathing organs, but the surface of their bodies, 
their clothes, their seats, their tables, beds and 
bed-clothes, the walls of the apartments; in 
short, the free surfaces of every thing in contact 





with the air of the place become more or less 
impure, a harbor of fouiltes, a means of impreg- 
nating every cubic foot of air with poison, un- 
less the whole apartment has its atmospheric 
contents continuously changed, so that every 
thing animate and inanimate is freshened bya 
constant supply of pure air.—Medical Times, 
May 1, 1858. 





A Surewp Doc.—There is a large dog on 
Peak’s Island, that with much sedateness watches 
from day to day the arrival of the pleasure 
parties, and attaches himself for the day to the 
party that carries the largest basket. He has 
been observed to do this on several occasions. 
Among several parties on Wednesday, he saw 
but one with a basket, and he took to that as 
readily as a duck does to water. He goes in for 
the largest supplies. We noticed this dog last 
year, on several occasions, billeting himself upon 
strangers. He is at his old habits again, and 
means to have his forage cheap this summer.— 
Portland Advertiser. 


Love AND FrienpsHi1P.—Love is the shadow * 
of the morning, which decreases as the day ad- 
vances. Friendship is the shadow of the even- 
ing, which strengthens with the setting sun of 

ife. 








Tue Orner Sipe.—A writer has compared 
friendship to our shadows, and a better com- 
parison was never made ; for while we walk in 
the sunshine it sticks to us, but the moment wo 
enter the shade it deserts us. 
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From Household Words. 
THREE SCENES FOR THE STUDY. 


Scene I. Diana pe PoicrTiers anD 
CalILLETTE. 


D. Ca1LtLeTTE! by those lowered eyes I 
often thought 
You loved me. 

C. Madame, where we dare not love 
We may adore. 

I Speak plainly. Dost thou love me? 
Rise, simpleton! If thou dost love me, save 
My father, whom a cruel doom awaits. 

The king hath sworn it: and the king hath said 
Truth, if it leaves the world, shall rest with 
kings. 

C. Is this encouragement to plead for pardon 
Against his oath ? 

' Argue not. Save my father 
He raised up thine, and gave the rank to thee, 
Where none stands higher in favor. 

C. Ah! God knows, 
God, who will pardon me, that, when the post 
Of Fool was forced on me, I seiz’d my dirk 
And would have stabbed myself: unfriendly 


han 
Seiz’d mine, and left me life, grief, shame, dis- 


grace. ; 

D. Thy noble form, thy nobler manners, give 
The power of scorn to thee: grief we will share, 
Disgrace we never will. The worst disgrace, 
In all men’s eyes is that which kings inflict: 
Their frown the gravest shudder at; the block 
Blackens beneath it: such my father’s doom. 
Give the king verses, let him call them his ; 

Give witticisms ; they win where pity fails ; 
Try thou but these, and we may hope success. 
C. — Francis see that look, and kiss that 
and 
I now have kist and dare to hold, but dare not 
(Lest my heart break) release . . . 

D. Go, win my suit, 
For thou canst win it, and none other can. 

Go, tarry not. 

C The word wings me away ; 
For the first time I go hence willingly. 

Scene II. Diana anv CaILLerTe. 
D, Well hast thou sped, Caillette! It ill be- 
seems 
To show my gratitude within these walls ; 
Beside, I hasten to the court to thank 
Our gracious monarch for his clemency : 
To thee I owe it all. 

C. *Tis only Fools 
Who plead for mercy to an angry king. 
T of all fools am the most fortunate. 
Many are merry, few of them are happy, 
Tam for life. I will ask one more favor. 

D. Ask any. 

C. None from you, my sovran lady ; 
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' _ What can that be? 
C. Freedom from court, from courtier, and 
from king. 
Oh! would God grant me evermore to kneel 
Upon these fragrant rushes, close before 
The tapestry where tread these slender feet! 
D. Hush! hear you not the horses tramp the 
stones 
Under the archway? Many days of rest, 
Since my disquietude hath kept me in, 
Make them impatient to penny forth again. 
I see you in your fit habiliments 
ae to come with me. 
D. 
To sit in front of me, that I may see 
The face of him who saved my father’s life. 


Scene III. Francis, Diana, CaIcietts, 
CHANCELLOR. 


Fr. What means this whispering at the fold- 
ing-door, 
Before the curtain and behind it ? 
Chan. Sire! 
Caillette, your Majesty’s appointed Fool, 
Hath ventured to come forward with a dame 
Who, from her father’s criminality, 
Must have incurr’d your Majesty’s ill-will. 
Fr. Iil-favor only can incur ill-will 
With me. 
Chan. Too surely she is not ill-favor’d. : 
Fr. a her then enter. Never would Cail- 
ette 
Bring ugly one or cruel one to me. 


Enter Diana and CAILLETTE. 


Fr. Diana! troth! I am well pleas’d to see 
Thy beauteous face within this hall again. 
bir suit is granted. 


= from our sovran lord. 


To follow. 
No; 


Gracious Sire! I come 
To offer my most humble thanks for this. 
Fr. Thou couldst have won without an inter- 
cessor, 
But thou hast chosen well in choosing him ; 
No one is worthier of a lady’s love. 
D. I think so, Sire! He has all mine where 
God’s 
And your own laws have sanction’d it. 
Fr. None else ? 
[ Without a reply she turns to CAILLETTE. 
D. Caillette! take thou my hand : before thy 
king, 
Before thy God, accept my gratitude. 
Chan. By heaven! she kisses him! For 
shame! for shame ! 
Fr. — but a virtuous woman dared do 
thus. 
There have been modest poets ; Caillette is 
The only modest fool that ever lived. 
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From The Economist, 12 June. 

THE GOLD DISCOVERIES IN BRITISH 

NORTH AMERICA, 

GOLD discoveries have became so common 
of late years, that we often forget in England 
what it is that constitutes their real signifi- 
cance. The news received last week that gold 
had been discovered in considerable quanti- 
ties in the British North American territory 
opposite Vancouver's Island, has called forth 
scarcely a word of remark from the English 
press. Now no doubt the discovery of the 
gold itself is sufficiently unimportant. The 
only fear in the present condition of the 
gold-fields, is that the value of gold may be 
greatly depreciated whenever the process by 
which it is now to a considerable extent dis- 
placing silver on the continent of Europe 
comes to an end,—and this depreciation is in 
every way an event to be dreaded, at least by 
countries whose legal standard is gold. But 
the value of the gold discoveries is not in any 
way to be measured by the value of the gold. 
It is a very curious fact, that the one product 
whose value in exchange is every thing, should 
have been discovered chiefly in regions where 
there was at the time of its discovery no 
wealth at all to exchange, and no inhabitants 
to exchange it. The effect has been that the 
rich medium of exchange has acted as a mag- 
net on the populations of the world, which 
would have been attracted far mere slowly to 
the same regions simply for the sake of their 
natural productiveness, and has created a 
world of industry and real wealth where none 
would otherwise have grown up. The costly 
medium of exchange, which was first adopted 
in order to render the spread of real wealth 
more easy and equal, thus seems to be further 
effecting the same purpose—of equalizing the 
distribution of wealth—by the mere law of 
its distribution beneath the ground. It draws 
industry to the formerly desert tracts of Aus- 
tralia, California, and British North America, 
—so thinning the civilized portion of the 
world of its trained and most energetic labor. 
And though the one attraction by which they 
are drawn thither is not one which can long 
add much to the real resources of the world, 
yet incidentally that purpose is necessarily 
effected, and effected exactly where it would 
otherwise be most difficult to effect. As soon 
as the labor employed in these new gold- 
fields so raises the demand for ordinary arti- 
cles of consumption that it becomes more 
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profitable to produce on the spot such of 
them as can be produced at less cost than 
they can be imported, we have a world of real 
wealth coming into existence which may be- 
come before long of far more permanent 
value than the metal which brought it into 
existence. Indeed, we find that the gains of 
the gold-fields decrease rapidly as soon as the 
surface has been fairly explored,—the expense 
and trouble of sinking to any considerable 
depth being. very great,—so that just as the 
real productive resources of the country— 
those resources which will themselves sustain 
and remunerate labor, instead of merely ex- 
changing for other things which would sustain 
and remunerate labor—are beginning to be 
developed, the fascination of the original at- 
traction is beginning to wear off. It is a very 
remarkable aspect of the recent gold discoy- 
eries, that they have peopled with the most 
enterprising and skilled industry of the most 
civilized kingdoms in Europe, countries which 
might otherwise have waited for centuries to 
be peopled,—and then, when the true and 
permanent resources of these countries are 
once fairly brought to light, a great portion of 
the labor drawn thither by the gold is en- 
listed in these really productive undertakings, 

It seems now pretty certain that the gold 
region of California, which has already peo 
pled by its attractions a nearly barren coast, 
really extends northwards, and though not 
hitherto proved to exist in Oregon, it at all 
events re-appears directly to the North of the 
line which divides British territory from the 
United States on the mainland opposite Van- 
couver’s Island. Great quantities of gold 
have been found in the Frazer river, which 
empties itself into Bellingham bay just oppo- 
site the island, and again further inland in 
the Thompson river it has been discovered by 
the Indians. The miners of California were 
abandoning their operations for the richer 
surface diggings of the Frazer river, and the 
population of the British island of Vancouver 
were also flocking to the opposite coast. The 
chief mines on the Frazer river are distant 
about 75 miles from Bellingham bay—the 
bay at the N. W. corner of Washington ter 
ritory and just below the line of demarestion 
between British and United States posses 
sions. Bellingham which is just opposite the 
S. E. corner of Vancouver's Island, will 
therefore become the great starting point for 
the mines, and none will have so many aeW 
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opportunities of commerce ac will those in- 
habitants of that fertile island who choose to 
resist the gold rage for the sake of supplying 
the gold-diggers with food. Vancouver's 
Island has a soil and climate which cannot 
but profit by this rush of population to its 
neighborhood. Its latitude is that of Great 
Britain, but its climate must not be tried by 
‘the standard of the same latitude on the 
East coast of America. The Western coast 
is a far milder and finer climate, and the 
island contains about 16,000 square miles of 
fine soil. It is divided from the continent of 
America by a sound which contains more than 
one fine harbor and much good shelter for 
ships. We cannot, therefore, well overesti- 
mate the influence on its resources, and the 
resources of the neighboring American ter- 
ritory of Washington, which will be exercised 
by this flow of industry and wealth into its 
neighborhood. Not only will a large market 
be suddenly opened for the sale of all the 
produce of this fertile region, but a maritime 
trade must be drawn thither from England, 
the United States, and from China by the 
gold exports, which will probably develop 
many new resources besides those of mere 
agriculture. 

In the meantime, whatever be the perma- 
nent result to the prosperity of the coast of 
British North America and the neighboring 
island, there is no doubt that the immediate 
effect must be to open a new market for 
British manufactures. It is sometimes the 
custom now to depreciate the value of new 
markets. And doubtless if the only effect of 
them were to raise the price of the products 
exported thither, and to give us in return 
superfluous supplies of an article like gold, of 
which the value is mainly an exchange value, 
—so that a smaller quantity representing a 
greater value per ounce would be of as much 
use to the world for the purpose of effecting 
exchanges as a larger quantity representing a 
less value per ounce,—we might well question 
the importance of new markets to the com- 
munity at large. But this cannot easily be 
the only result, At first, no doubt, it is the 
main result of such discoveries as the Austra- 
lian and Californian gold mines. But soon, as 
we have hinted, a fresh and more important 
result follows. ‘The gold-diggers attract capi- 
tal and producers of all kinds in proportion 
to the capabilities of the country. It soon 
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becomes evident which of the products that 
are at first always imported to the gold dis- 
trict could be produced at better advantage 
in the neighborhood. Where the facilities 
for such production are marked and decisive, 
the import trade ceases, and soon an export 
trade of those products will commence. The 
facilities for production being special and 
local, the production in the new country will 
supersede much of the production in the old, 
which pvill then have more eapital and labor 
to spare for branches of production in which 
it has a more decisive advantage. In this 


way capital and industry are economized, and, 
in- 


therefore, the whole wealth of the world 
creased. 

It is remarkable that at the very time in 
which these temptations have sprung up to 
draw labor to British North America, the 
folly of the Californian Government has alien- 
ated a large section of its own industrial 
population, and given them a motive for 
migrating to the neighboring British terri- 
tory. The Times correspondent from San 
Francisco tells us that “A bill to prohibit 
negro immigration, and to place the colored 
people now in the country under severe re- 
strictions, is on its progress” through the 
Californian Legislature. The colored people, 
not choosing to submit to the degradation 
have determined to abandon the country, and 
200 had already emigrated to Vancouver's 
Island. The same Bill provides against the 
immigration of the Chinese, and debars them 
from working in the mines after the expira- 
tion of six months from its passing. It is 
quite needless to point out the folly as well 
2s the injustice of such measures in the midst 
of a country which is anxiously competing 
for the labor of the world. We have shown 
that the advantage of the gold-fields to these 
regions and to the world at large does not lie 
mainly in the gold, but in the equalizing result 
produced on the distribution of population, 
and the certain though secondary tendency to 
develop a really productive field of industry. 
But these effects are. produced, not by the 
gold itself, but by the organization of sub- | 
sidiary labor which congregates round the 
gold-finders. Nothing, therefore, can be’more 
short-sighted than to alienate any class of the 
community which is likely to become a settled 
and permanent class,—a result which any 
measure that discourages immigration and 
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encourages emigration of any sort is certain 
to effect. For even though the Chinese, for 
instance, be mere miners and have no inten- 
tion of remaining after their wealth is accum- 
ulated, their expulsion will make the mining 
labor more remunerative, and the labor which 
has been brought thither to support the 
miners, less so. Its ultimate effect must, 


therefore, be to retard the very purposes 
which we have shown that the gold-fields 
answer—in developing the other resources of 
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the districts amidst which they lie. We may 
regard the gold-fields, in fact, as a superu ial 
bait for labor, much of which is afterwards to 
be diverted to the more useful work of pro- 
ducing commodities valuable for use as well 
as forexchange. And if the labor itself which 
is thus attracted be not valued and cherished, 
the highest uses of the gold-fields are sacri- 
ficed,—uses in comparison with which the 
gold itself is quite valueless to the world, 


whatever it be to the individual discoverers. 
# 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF COMMISSIONER YEH. 
—The Moniteur de la Flotte publishes the follow- 
ing report of an examination of Commissioner 
Yeh on board the Inflerible, by an English 
officer, before the Mandarin in question sailed 
from Hong-Kong for Calcutta. In answer to 

uestions the ex-Viceroy said—I was born in 
the village of Kaoh-Tih, in the province of Ho- 
Nan. My father was a basket maker, and eked 
out his income by trading im rice. We were 
fourteen children. At an early age I acquired 
a taste for reading, and whenever I had any 
money I expended it in the purchase of books. 
After a few years I was considered as a man ef 
learning among the boys of my age, and when 
the Inspector-General of Public Instruction, who 
visited our province every five years, came, I 
asked to be allowed to undergo an examination. 
My request was granted ; I came into the schools 
with an elaborate commentary or the Ta-Hio, 
the great book of science of Confucius, and after 
three days’ successive examinations I was ap- 
pointed a “literate” of the third class, and 
attached as tutor to the College of Khai-Fang 
the chief town in the province. The Mandarin 
governor of Ho-Nan’s attention was directed to 
me, and he chose me as Secretery. Two years 
later he was summoned to the capitol, and took 
me with him. During my sojourn at Pekin I 
acquired the degree of literate of the second and 
of the first class. My patron died, but I had 
been noticed by the head of the —_ in whose 
hands also rested the direction of the Emperor’s 
“ Cabinet,” and attained the office of Vice Presi- 
dent of the Hing-Pou, or Tribunal of Punish- 
ments. I won no small distinction in the dis- 
charge of the duties of this office, and in two 
missions which I was subsequently entrusted 
with, I had the honor of being noticed by the 
sublime soveriegn who rules over us. Finally, 
in 1847, I was associated with the very worthy 
and much regretted Houang-Nyang-Toung, who 
was invested with the government of Canton. 
The country was then a prey to a terrible in- 
surrection, which it was necessary to suppress. 
The insurgents burnt towns and villages and 
slaughtered the inhabitants by thousands. It 
was necessary to stop them. The Viceroy Sin, 
with whom we were, gave no quarter to the 
rebels, and was thus enabled to keep the insur- 
rection within due bounds. He died in 1858, 





and I succeeded tohim. I followed his example, 
and the rebellion gradually gave wa 


The cruelties which he practised lates been 


alluded to, he said:—Hear me. One of the 
rebel chiefs was in the habit of having all the 
prisoners he took from us sawn between two 
planks. I informed him that I would use 
reprisals—put his to death in the same way— 
but he had previously had not less than 6,000 
men, many of them officers, sawn between two 
planks. 

English Officer.—How many prisoners do you 
think you have executed ¢ : 

Yeh.—About 60,000; but the rebels have 
slaughtered more than 300,000. 

English Officer—You had many people put 
to death who had nothing to do with the insur- 
rection ? 

Yeh.—Why, fancy. The province of Canton 
is a kind of refuge for all thieves and murderers 
in the empire who escape from justice. I saw 
that crimes were frequeut, and, therefore, ordered 
frequent executions; but the people thus put to 
death were always thieves and murderers, who 
almost invariably confessed their crimes. 

English Officer—You don’t seem to have 
been popular in the city. 

Yeh.—I never discovered that I was unpopu- 
lar. I know the people feared me. and kept 
quiet. The public peace in the city was never 
disturbed, trade prospered, and people grew rich. 
The Emperor, my immortal master to reward 
me, had conferred upon me the title Wan-tzio, 
the highest of all, and had authorized me to take 
the surname of Mingin-Chin. As to the re 
proach of having availed myself of my position 
to accumulate wealth, it is false. I am rich in 
dignities and titles, but poor in money. A 
great part of my income I send to my friends 
and relatives. In the village where I was born 
Ihave had a temple built at my own expense, 
and have had several dwellings erected for poor 
families. My enemies are chiefly in the upper 
classes. ‘They wish for my downfall in order to 
take my place. 

The} oniteur de la Flotte adds, that the arrival 
of the Inflerible in Singapore Roads, with Yeh 
on board, had caused a certain sensation among 
the Chinese population. The Jnflerible having 
struck on her arrival, a rumor was got up that 
it was intended to drown the Viceroy, but it fell 
naturally when the tide floated off the ship. 
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MRS. MATHEWS’ TEA-TABLE TALK. 


From The Saturday Review. 

MRS. MATHEWS'S TEA-TABLE TALK.* 

THE Mathews family is unquestionably a 
favorite with the public, and deservedly so. 
Most of us have pleasant recollections of at 
least some one member of it. The first 
Charles is, it is true, beginning to be little 
more than a recollection—the generation to 
which he used to be “ At Home” is fast be- 
coming the past generation. Of the present 
—and long may he be the present—Charles 
the Second, little need be said. He is a fact 
that speaks for itself; and all theatre-goers 
will be glad when he returns from America 
with, it is to be hoped, undiminished spirits 
and unimpaired volubility, though what cir- 
cumstances could affect either cannot be eas- 
ily imagined. Mrs. Mathews’s claims upon 
public favor are of a more unobtrusive char- 
acter, and will perhaps be recognized by a 
smaller circle than that which is ready to ad- 
mit those of her husband and her son; still 
they are by no means unimportant. No 
book of the gossiping biography class has 
appeared of late years that affords pleasanter 
reading than her Memoirs of Charles Math- 
ews ; and without abnegating all pretension 
to self-respect, and all right to be considered 
a rational being, after the fashion of the 
“Jeames ” out of livery who waited on the 
great Doctor, she has done for the stage and 
the actors of her own time very much what 
Boswell did for Johnson. Under all circum- 
stances, therefore, he would be a stony- 
hearted critic who would insist on treating 
Mrs. Mathews’s present work with that fine 
impartiality which he displays on ordinary 
occasions. If she must be brought up on the 
charge of having written a book, surely the 
case is one in which any properly disposed 
magistrate will order the prisoner to be ac- 
commodated with a chair in the dock. Not 
that there is any great occasion for extra 
leniency in the present instance. Tea-Table 
Talk is, it is true, as slight as a book can 
well be—being nothing more than a collec- 
tion of light articles whieh have appeared at 
different times in the magazines. But then 
it does not pretend to be any thing more, and 
it is with cases of unsupported pretension a 
reviewer should deal severely. To attack a 
book for want of solidity when it only pro- 
fesses to be a trifle is like accusing a grocer 

* Tea-Table Talk: Ennobled Actresses and 


other Miscellanies. By Mrs. Mathews. London: 
Newby. 1857. 
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of keeping adulterated mocha when he prints 
on his labels “ This is sold as a mixture of 
chicory and coffee.” In the words of the an- 
cient philosopher, “Shall we ask of the 
pomegranate, ‘Why art thou not a pump- 
kin?’ Shall we say unto the omelette souf- 
flée,‘ We will have none of thee, for thou 
art not Yorkshire pudding ?’” 

The greater, and what many will no doubt. 
consider the best part of these Sketches, 
seems to be made up of the surplus material 
remaining on hand after the completion of 
the Memoirs. Those who have read the 
pleasant volumes constituting that work will 
remember how they ran over with theatrical 
anecdotes and stage gossip, and will be glad 
to find Mrs. Mathews once more chatting 
about the oddities and amiabilities, in fact 
the humors—to use the word in its old sense 
—of the members of her own profession. 
This sort of lore is becoming rarer and rarer 
every day. Now and then, if we drop into 
one of the old-fashioned city chop-houses up 
a court, like that cave at Blarney, “ where no 
daylight enters ”—and where civilization, ap- 
proaching in the form of silver forks, car- 
peted floors, and comfortable seats, has been 
unable to find its way—we may make the 
acquaintance of an elderly gentleman who 
always sits in the same place, who calls the 
waiter “ William,” and whose “go” of whis- 
key is brought to him without being formally 
demanded. If we get into conversation with 
him on the subject of the drama, we are sur- 
prised at the extent and variety of his infor- 
mation about the stage at the time when he 
was a play-goer. There is no limit to his 
stories about Liston and Incledon, and Mun- 
den and Bannister—* Jack Bannister, sir ’— 
about farces of the good old school that 
flourished before extravaganzas and bur- 
lesques were invented, but now buried in 
somebody’s. “ acting edition of standard 
plays.” But now-a-days nobody seems to 
care much about matters of this sort. Is it 
that we are too wise, or too good, or too 
busy to enjoy our play in the hearty fashion 
of forty years ago? Or is it the fault of the 
actor or of the dramatists of the present 
age? Public favorites there are, no doubt; 
but, whatever may be the cause, that essen- 
tially friendly relation which used to exist be- 
tween the actor and his audience, exists, we 
fear, no longer. No one is likely to write 
about our stage in the affectionate style of 
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Charles Lamb’s essays “On the Acting of 
Munden,” “On some of the Old Actors,” and 
“Ellistoniana.” And yet, as far as we can 
judge, never was a public less slow to hiss in- 
competence or carelessness than the public 
of those days. In fact, there seems to have 
been a better understanding between actor 
and public than at present. We are frigidly 
polite, but at the same time indifferent. 
Then the “ house” was thoroughly in earnest, 
and its earnestness was reflected by the 
stage ; the determination on the one side to 
please and on the other to be pleased pro- 
duced a mutual reaction. 

Mrs. Mathews, in her Anecdotes of Actors, 
gives an amusing instance of this. In that 
scene in the play of the Committee, where 
Obadiah has to swallow, with feigned reluc- 
tance, the contents of a black quart bottle 
administered to him by Teague, Munden was 
observed one night to throw an extra amount 
of comicality and vigor into his resistance, so 
much s_ that Johnstone (“Irish Johnstone ”), 
the Teague of the occasion, fired with a nat- 
ural enthusiasm, forced him to drain the bot- 
‘tle to the last drop. The effect was tremen- 
dous. The audience absolutely screamed 
with laughter, and Obadiah was borne off 
half dead, and no wonder. The bottle, which 
should have contained sherry and water, was 
by some mistake half filled with the rankest 
lamp-oil. We will let Mrs. Mathews tell the 
rest :— 

“When the sufferer had in some degree 
recovered from the nausea the accident caused, 
Mr. Johnstone marvelled why Munden should 
have allowed him, after his first taste, to pour 
the whole of the disgusting liquid down his 
throat. ‘It would,’ Johnstone said, ‘have 
been easy to have rejected, or opposed a 
repetition of it, by hinting the mistake to 
him.’ Mr. Munden’s reply—by gasps—was 
as follows :— 

“*My dear boy—I was about to do so— 
but there was such a glorious roar at the first 
face I made upon swallowing it, that I hadn’t 
the heart to spoil the scene by interrupting 
the effect, though I thought I should die 
every time you poured the accursed stuff 
down my throat.’” 

If the circumstances were not so ludicrous, 
there would be something almost noble in 
such a heroic devotion to art. The story 
forms a capital pendant to the essay on the 
* Acting of Munden,” in which the excellences 
of this actor are quaintly summed up thus :— 
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“A tub of butter, contemplated by him, 
amounts to a Platonic idea. He understands 
a leg of mutton in its quiddity.” “He, and 
he alone,” says Elia, “ literally makes faces; 
applied to any other’ person, the phrase is a 
mere figure, denoting certain modifications 
of the human countenance.” We can easily 
conceive that the effect produced by a per. 
former thus gifted under the influence of 
lamp-oil must have been a glorious roar, 
Another of the actors, immortalized by Lamb, 
is the subject of a tolerably long paper in one 
of Mrs. Mathews’s volumes. It would indeed 
have been an omission, especially consider. 
ing the authoress’s opportunities, had she - 
passed over the dignified, eccentric Robert 
William Elliston. In this sketch will be 
found an amusing anecdote, showing that 
Elliston’s “ great style’? was sometimes of 
practical utility in getting him out of a man- 
agerial scrape. We refer the reader to head- 
quarters, for, though politeness prevents us 
from charging Mrs. Mathews with prolixity, 
it must be confessed she gives uncommonly 
good measure in her stories. 

Among the extra-theatrical portions of the 
book, one of the most interesting is that 
which contains Recollections of the Countess 
of Cork, of lion-hunting celebrity—the lady 
to whom Dr. Johnson so’ naively made 
amends for calling her a dunce, and at whose 
house the unfortunate Boswell misbehaved. 
Apropos of Johnson, the following is one of 
Lady Cork’s reminiscences. No apology is 
needed for an anecdote about the Doctor un- 
less it be stale, and this, we think, will be new 
to most of our readers :— 

“* You knew Dr. Johnson ?’ said a gentle- 
man to her. ‘Knew Dr. Johnson!’ answered 
she; ‘why, he was my bosom friend. I'll 
tell you a story of him. He was sitting by 
me, and in the heat of his conversation, be- 


gan pinching my knee—I was young then. 
I bore it a little while, and then scnnaselil 
“ Madam,” said the philosopher, “I beg your 
perdon—but one must have a quieting mo 


tion.”’” 


It was not enough for Lady Cork to see 
her lions feed. She was fond~of trying to 
make them roar, whether they would or not 
—to “tumble,” as Charles Mathews used to 
call it. Mathews, himself, at one of her din- 
ners, when a delay occurred between two of 
the courses, was called upon to “ sing one of 
his delightful songs while the next course 
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was being prepared.” To his honor be it 
said, he declined. On another occasion 
Theodcre Hook was fairly driven out of the 
house by similar importunity, and took a very 
characteristic revenge. The dining-room 
windows were open, and the guests, among 
whom was the poet of the Pleasures of 
Memory, were plainly discernible from the 
street. Hook, therefore chartered a small- 
boy—no doubt shrill and impudent as the 
London small-boy generally is—to shock the 
propriety of the party by the invocation— 
«Jolly Sam Rogers, tip us a song !” 

Of all the characters that frequented the 
Mathews’s cottage at Fulham, Theodore 
Hook was unquestionably the strangest. His 
genius—for it was genius, though not of a 
high order—was sui generis, a thing that 
stood alone, like some odd Australian animal 
that is a class in itself; and one of its pecu- 
liarities was that we must, to a great extent, 
take it on hearsay. The best of his works 
are, after all, but second-rate productions. 
As Mrs. Mathews says of him— 

“ Those who knew him only from his writ- 
ings knew but a very slight portion of the 
surpassing faculties of his mind. His pen 
failed to do the writer justice—it never fully 
exhibited the extent and variety of his genius. 
It seemed as if his talent was essentially oral, 
and refused to give itself wholly to a more 
permanent means of sustaining his reputa- 
tion. Mr. Hook’s early love of fun was uncon- 





trollable; his perceptions of the ridiculous 
keen and unerring; and his desire to amuse 
himself and others with his observations and 
experiment: upon folly and credulity was irre- 
sistible.” 

In fact, Nature, by her gifts, seems to have 
intended him for the embodiment of a life- 
long farce, and his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent judiciously assisted Nature by making 
him Accountant-General of the Mauritius. 
It is out of the mouths of his contemporaries 
and personal friends that we must judge of 
him. Of these few had such opportunities 
as Mrs. Mathews, and she has availed herself 
of them by putting down some of her recol- 
lections of him in the form of a kindly and 
affectionate essay. 

Of course extracts can no more convey a 
notion of a book of this sort than a single 
gherkin can give a general idea of a bottle 
of mixed pickles. But from what we have 
said, and from what we have quoted, our 
readers will be able to perceive this much, 
that it is a book to be begun at the end, or 
in the middle, or at the beginning, as taste 
may direct. It is just the book to be taken 
up during “ the five or six impatient minutes 
before dinner is quite ready,” or while you 
are waiting for the day to clear up, or while 
somebody is up-stairs putting on her bonnet— 
in fact, during any indefinite five minutes 
that. may be thirty, with power to add to their 
number. 





» Horr.—“ True hope is grounded in God 
only ; that he will bless us; that he may be as 
an anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast.”—| Ryl 


Heb. vi. 17-19. 

If you do not trust, rely, and stay yourselves 
on Christ, or hope in him, you make no better 
use of him than if he were a broken reed ; and 
if-you would stay yourselves on the Lord, you 
must’ look upon him as your God; as the 
prophet teacheth—“ Let him trust in the name 
of the Lord, and stay upon his God.”—Isa. i. 
10.—Marshall. 

“Hope is a sensible emotion of our nature, 
excited by the perception of some attainable 
good; and this expectation is enlivened with 
Joy in proportion to the sense and persuasion we 
have of the probability of possessing the good 





we want. If this expectation is strong and 
ats it is always indulged with pleasure.”— 
land. 

“What is hope? It is the lively animating 
expectation of some future good, after the pos- 
session and enjoyment of which, the desires of 
the heart are earnestly excited.”—Rom. viii. 25, 
28.—Temple of Truth. 

“ Hope is the ease, yea, the life of our hearts, 
that else would break, yea, die within us. De- 
spair is no small part of hell; God cherisheth 
hope, as he is the lover of souls; Satan, our 
enemy, cherisheth despair, when his way of 
blind presumption faileth. As fear is a foretaste 
of ol before it is felt, so hope doth anticipate 
and foretaste salvation, before it is possessed.” 
—Baxter. 
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From The Spectator. 


COLONEL GRAHAM'S PROGRESS OF THE 
ART OF WAR.* 


LIKE Colonel Macdougall’s “ Campaigns of 
Hannibal,” this Zlementary History of the 
Progress of the Art of War deals with his- 
tory only from the military point of view. 
No matter how important a victory or a 
defeat might be as a political event, it is 
nothing to Colonel Graham, unless it dis- 
covers some new principle in strategy, or 
tactics, or illustrates some old one. Professor 
Creasy’s “ decisive battles of the world ” excite 
little or rather no attention for themselves, 
or even for their consequenees. Several are 
not mentioned ; some have been so loosely 
described that no judgment as to the art dis- 
played can be formed respecting them; in 
others usually considered of the last import- 
ence upon the fortunes of mankind —as 
Charles Martel’s defeat of the Mahometans 
at Tours, there seems to have been no great 
deal of science to describe. 

The book is of course primarily addressed 
to the military students, but it will possess 
interest for that class of readers who wish to 
acquire an idea of the principles of war, to 
enable them to peruse the numerous modern 
military histories with a fuller understanding. 
After some general observations on the causes 
of war as seated in human nature,the Colonel 
exhibits the elements of an army in its great 
divisions of personnel and matériel, its 
- branches or “ arms ”—cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, the modes of manceuvering, and so 
forth. Ie then expounds the principles of 
war; which, though resolving themselves into 
Napoleon’s maxim, “ the art of being strongest 
on a given point,” admit of infinite variety in 
their practical application; the great mathe- 
matical law being the “ oblique attack,” by 
which in fact the Napoleonic maxim is for the 
most part scientifically attained. Having 
thus cleared the ground, the Colonel proceeds 
to narrate military history on the plan already 
indicated. Some notice is taken of Greek 
tactics and of early Greek battles as Mara- 
thon; but the first genuine application of 
military science was by Epaminondas, whose 
great battles were all won secundum artem, 
and with a distinct adaptation of means to 
ends that has never been exceeded. Other 
ancient campaigns or battles are recounted 


* nine History of the Progress of the Art 
of War. By Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Graham. 
ublished by Bentley. 
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with notices of changes in the formation or 
organization of armies till we reach the dark 
ages. During the best part of a thousand 
years military science was extinct in Europe, 
and men fought “any how”; the English, 
however, at Crecy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, 
discovering a kind of soldierly “ mother wit” 
which managed to gain the day. 


“Tn all these battles the English display to 
a greater degree than the French that sort of 
instinct which in times of ignorance and bar- 
barism takes the place of tactics. The idea 
of making use of a strong position to com- 
pensate for inferiority in numbers displays 
also some reflection and judgment ; and, in 
the fact of the gendarmerie being made to ~ 
fight on foot it almost seems as if the English 
had some faint conception at that time of the 
necessity of regularly-organized infantry fit to 
receive and give the shock of battle.” 


With the reign of Charles the Seventh of 
France, who expelled the English, Colonel 
Graham dates the restoration of the military 
art. In a strictly scientific sense it was rather 
the period from which the establishment of a 
regular army began, though on a small scale, 
War upon a large scale and with the instine- 
tive perception of circumventing an enemy 
was waged in the great contests of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth and Francis the First. 
The military art perhaps was not exhibited 
till Henry the Fourth and Gustavus of 
Sweden, the last of whom is reckoned as 
“ one of the founders of the system of modern 
warfare.” Really scientific modern war prob- 
ably dates no farther back than Turenne, 
since whose time it has received illustrations’ 
and discoveries by various commanders, more 
especially by Marlborough, Frederick the 
Great, and Napoleon. 

For readable effect there is too much in 
Colonel Graham’s Elementary History. In- 
stead of only presenting great battles of dis- 
covery as it were, which clearly exhibit a prin- 
ciple for the first time, or illustrates some 
recognized principle in a very high degree, 
the author goes on with a continuous narra- 
tive, not exactly of small battles, for they 
often seem mainly introduced as being great 
battles; but of battles which do not exhibit 
in a striking manner a new law of war or any 
remarkable illustration of an established rule. 
It may be said that this full minuteness is 
needful in an elementary exposition. And 
possibly it is ; but it is destructive of the effect 
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that might have been produced by a more 
comprehensive and graphic treatment. 


The style is rather clear than forcible|I 


better adapted for criticism than description ; 
and this is evidently an advantage in a didactic 
book, where a thorough understanding is of 
far more consequence than a brilliant impres- 
sion. Traces of compilation are visible in the 
more modern period, as if the author were 
interweaving extracts from other writers in- 
stead of mastering the matter and reproduc- 
ing it. 

Although battles form the principal subject, 
they are by no means the only one. Descrip- 
tions of the organization of armies among 
different nations will be found, as well as of 
what may be called their internal economy. 
There are also judgments more or less elabor- 
ate on the leadiug generals, of which this on 
the Great Duke may serve as an example. 


“In respect to the influence produced by 
Wellington on the progress of the art of war, 
although his campaigns tend to confirm the 
great truths of the science, it cannot be said 
that he created or brought into practice any 
important principles in the higher branches 
of the science which had not been previously 
illustrated in the operations of Napoleon, the 
Archduke Charles, and other celebrated gen- 
erals. ; 

“ At the same, time it may be claimed for 
Wellington that he had a system of his own, 
which forms an important and interesting sub- 
ject for reflection and discussion. 

“The combination of the defensive with 
the offensive, generally used by Wellington, 
has been thus described by various military 
writers. 

“In the Peninsula, and more particularly 
in Portugal, he had under his command a 
mass of native troops, better adapted to act 
as light troops and harass the enemy in his 
operations than for a pitched or regular battle. 

“ Having experienced the fiery ardor of the 
French attack, the impetuosity of columns 
led by Massena and Ney, he devised very 
skilfully the means of first blunting the force 
of that impetuosity and then overcoming it. 

“His plan was to choose positions very 
difficult of access ; the approaches he covered 
with clouds of Spanish and Portuguese tirail- 
leurs, thoroughly conversant with the art of 
taking advantage of inequalities of ground ; 
his artillery he placed partly on the tactical 
crest of the position, partly a little in rear of 
It. 

“ By these means he shattered the columns 
on the march by a murderous fire of artiller 
and musketry, whilst his excellent Britis 
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infantry, 100 paces behind the crest of the 
hill, was kept in reserve without being ex- 
posed. 

“ When the columns reached the summit, 
fatigued, out of breath, and already decimated, 
a general discharge from the infantry and ar- 
tlle of the second line burst upon them, fol- 
lowed up immediately by a charge upon their 
half disordered masses. 

“This description has only reference to the 
campaigns of Wellington in Spain and Portu- 
gal; rugged countries to which, as well as to 
the peculiar characteristics of the troops com- 
posing his army, such a system was perfectly 
suited. In the campaign in Belgium a mod- 
ification of this system was necessarily 
adopted. 

“The position at Waterloo was on a pla- 
teau, with a gentle slope in front of it, form- 
ing a glacis, over which the infantry had a 
magnificent range of fire, and its effects were 
terrific. The flanks of the British were well 
protected, and Wellington could observe the 
movements of the enemy from the summit of 
the plateau while his own were in a great 
measure concealed. With all these ft 
tages it still remains a question whether his 
system would have been successful on that 
day, if a multitude of other circumstances had 
not lent their aid. 

“We admire the sagacity with which the 
various materials, or nationalities, placed in 
Wellington’s hands were used to the best ad- 
vantage, but one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of his operations, as far as respects 
the art of war, is his almost constant use of 
deployed lines two deep. 

“His successes in the Peninsula, and at 
Waterloo, gained with the troops so formed, 
and generally attributed to the deadly fire of 
his lines of infantry, have given rise to con- 
troversial discussions on the relative advan- 
tages of the formation of troops in columns 
and in lines. 

“ In these discussions, highly useful in some 
respects, the tendency in too many instances 
has unfortunately been to reduce the system of 
war to absolute rules, as if it were possible to 
decide absolutely that troops should on all 
occasions be formed either in column or in 
line. 

“The locality in which they are to act, na- 
tional character, and othercircumstances must 
be considered by the general; and it is for 
his genius to decide when and where the one 
formation or the other may be the most ad- 
vantageous.”” 


The closing passage is one of general in- 
terest, indeed of use, as it raises the question 
of the future effect of improvement in small 
arms. 
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“ The description of fire-arms lately intro- 
duced for infantry is a subject for considera- 
tion also, in regard to the influence which it 
may be destined to exercise on the result of 
future wars. 

“ During the late campaigns at Alma and 
Inkerman, the allies had an advantage in 
being armed with the minié; but this ad- 
vantage, through superiority of weapon, is not 
likely to occur in any future war between Eu- 
ropean powers, as it is to be supposed that 
these improved arms will be brought into 
general use ; but there still remains the ques- 
tion: will this weapon have any influence on 
tactics? Will whole armies be disposed in 
skirmishing order? or will it still be neces- 
sary to keep up lines deployed, either of bat- 
tallions in columns or in line? Will battles 
become duels with the musket ; in which the 
two sides, without manceuvring, will continue 
firing at each other until one party or the 
other is either put to flight or destroyed ? 
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“The y oye of Jomini is, that notwith. 
standing the perfection to which arms. haye 
been brought, and the murderous effects of 
the minié at Alma and Inkerman, two armies 
encountering, and wishing to engage in bat- 
tle, cannot thus fire at each other from a dis- 
tance throughout the day. One or other 
must advance and make an attack; and that, 
therefore, ultimate success will depend, ag 
heretofore, on the most skilful manceuvring, 
according to the great tactical principle of 
bringing the preponderating mass on the de. 
cisive point at the decisive moment.” 


A chronological table of “ military events 
from the earliest ages to the recent siege of 
Lucknow,” is added to the history. It is full 
and useful, but it would have been more 0, — 
had a little essential military criticism been 
dropped into the notices. 





Causes or THE DEporpuLATION OF TROUT 
Srreams.—Every one who'has lived a score of 
ears in the neighborhood of mountain or spring 
rooks, remembers when, in such and such a 
stream trout were abundant, where scarcely one 
is now ever taken. ‘“ What has become of 
them ¢” is a question which every one has been 
asked, or has asked himself, a thousand times. 
One says, “ They have been driven out by saw- 
dust from mills erected upon the stream.” An- 
other, who lives where tanneries have been 
erected, thinks ‘‘ the tan bark has killed or dis- 
gusted them.” Another says, “ Since the alders, 
which used to border the creek, have been cut 
down and the forest cleared away, they have 
sought greater retiracy.” Others say, ‘ They 
have gone because trout will not stay where 
there is a great deal of passing to and fro, as 
there necessarily is in a thickly populated local- 
ity ;” and others still insist that “they have all 
been fished out.” 

Now, in my opinion, not one of these reasons 
is real. Neither sawdust, nor tan bark, nor 
clearings, nor dense populution, nor excessive 
fishing, is the cause of depopulation. Some of 
the very best trout streams I know of are full of 
sawdust and tan bark. The bottom of Cale- 
donia Creek is not only a bed of sawdust, but 
the creek lies in the midst of a dense population, 
and has been fished, night and day, for thirty 
years. Nevertheless, in its cold, crystal-like 
water, trout are more plenty to-day, and more 
are taken, than ten years since. I have been 
more than once surfeited with success in 2 stream 
in Canada where the sawdust was so thick that 
it formed a compact covering upon its surface ; 
and every year I take trout from a little brook 





in Connecticut which has been cleared_and fished 
for almost a century. 

There are three great causes for the depopula- 
tion of trout streams : Ist, the erection of estab- 
lishments upon them in which lime is largely 
used ; 2d, the introduction into the streams of 

ike or pickerel, whose voracity is, sooner or 
ater, fatal to all competitors; and 3dly, and 
principally, the gradual change of the tempera- 
ture of the water. Trout will not live long in 
water which is not, at all seasons, of a tempera 
ture which may not, in comparison with other 
water, be characterized as cold. Other causes 
besides those I have named, sometimes operate; 
but, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the 
changed temperature of the water is the cause 
of the absence of trout from streams where 
they were once abundant.—[ George Dawson, in 
Albany Evening Journal. 





LINES, 
Written under a statue representing Cupid with a 
Slaming torch reversed. 


Tue flaming torch to earth’s cold breast the 
child of Venus turns, 

Which when he most essays to quench it most 
intensely burns. 

’Tis ever thus with those who seek to change 
love’s soaring course— 

The greater the constraint they use, the greater 
is its force : 

So ’tis throughout the world, where love is most 
oppress’d and bound, 

E’en there its mightiest influence, its greatest 
strength is found. 5 

—Translated from the Dutch of Jan Kruli. 
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BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


; From The Atheneum. 
History of the United States from the Dis- 
covery of the American Continent. By 

George Bancroft. Vol. VII. (Boston, 

Little & Co.; London, Triibner & Co.) 

In less than a month from this present date 
America will celebrate the eighty-second an- 
niversary of her national birthday. 

Throughout the whole of the States, how- 
ever divided by political language and sym- 
pathy, by questions of boundary and color, 
there will on that day be heard in each city 
and country one unanimous speech—there 
will glow one confederate banner. 

From Massachusetts, the eldest, to Minne- 
sota and Arizona, the youngest born,—from 
Indian Dacotah, where the sun sheds an indis- 
tinct light on unassigned claims and encum- 
bered estates of green wood, to Spanish San 
Francisco, where it flaunts along the path of 
the ocean steamer, and flings gold-dust into 
the eyes of helmsman and _passenger,— 
through an affluent land which eighty years 
of labor have marvellously urged, strengthened 
with ribs of railroad, quickened with almost 
vital nerves of telegraph, made to throb with 
busy agencies and motive power of invention 
and manufacture, blessed and made happy 
with appreciable harvests of wheat and cotton 
and rice, no less than two inappreciable har- 
vests of freedom and peace,—during one day 
business and trade and political enmity will 
pause to keep a common jubilee. 

In honor of that day, the waggon on the 
prairie will have its arch of leaves, the lum- 
ber-raft floating down the Mississippi will 
attach to its rough pine-mast a July flag, the 
steamer far out at sea will hoist a garland at 
the fore,—a motley population, of all hues 
German, Indian, civil and military, will make 
music in what, twenty years ago, were forest- 
streets, and along the thirteen thousand miles 
of coast, from every cape and headland, peace- 
ful cannon will proclaim to the world a decla- 
ration of American independence. 

Nor in less favored climates will the day be 
forgotten. Compliment or sympathy will 
deck with American colors the harbors of 
Montreal, Sydney, and Liverpool. Americans 
will be glad in Rome, in Florence, and per- 
haps too in Paris,—and in token of political 
amity and fearless of clear and open search, 
the portraits of Queen Victoria and President 
Buchanan will hang side by side to dignify an 
hospitable dining-room at Richmond. 

THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 84 
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To understand the precise reasons for na- 
tional pride,—the motives which make July 
orators appear to a European public some- 
what florid and indiscriminate, apt to over- 
charge their addresses with allusions taken 
from the sun and the eagle and ,the natural 
tendencies of empire,—we have only to turn 
back some eighty-two or three years, and 
reach the epoch at which Mr. Bancroft in his 
present volume has arrived. The odds against 
American independence at that date were 
tremendous. Cancelling, that is, from our 
mental balance-sheet, the imbecility of fine old 
English ministers, the ignorance and obstinacy 
of a fine old English king, and especially the 
good-natured bucolic ease of a fine old Eng- 
lish people ;—giving England full credit for 
all these items, still the adverse balance 
against her Transatlantic offset was great. 
England was inert; like Asher, she desired 
simply to continue on the sea-shore, waving 
her sceptre testily from time to time at the 
child waxing strong in the unknown wilder- 
ness across the Atlantic. The mother forgot, 
or could not see, her child’s silent growth, 
miscalculated that child’s age, or, after the 
manner of some noble mothers, was afraid 
lest it should remind her of her own; she 
forgot the uncouth nursery in which America 
had been placed, how few motherly caresses 
she had received, what traditions had been 
bequeathed her, in what religious and civil 
liberty she had been bred, how she had grown 
up in an out-door faith on cold New England 
hills, and learned justice and mercy and 
divine international law under the mystic 
trees by the Delaware. England did not 
care to educate in self-government ; she only 
cared to inflict imperial customs, to curb her 
child by martial law and successive cess and 
tax. Unfilial that child was not. A certain 
divinity, as she thought, still hedged a crown; 
but the English blood in her, quickened by 
Transatlantic heat, rose against legislative: 
Acts which she was compelled to accept with- 
out remonstrance or appeal. The acts ofa . 
junto of mere servants of the crown the men - 
of Massachusetts rightly scorned to accept as ; 
the act of the representatives of England, 
Boston—came the peremptory order—must 
either consent to receive an obnoxious act, be 
tortured into submission, her commerce must 
cease, or henceforward her port be closed. 
On the very day that this memorable act was 
made known in Boston, Louis the Sixteenth. 
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was proclaimed King of France, and thus in 
Europe and in America two revolutions had 
begun. There is little need to institute an 
historical parallel or to compare kingly and 
ministerial wilfulness or want of will in the 
two countries:—in any hemisphere and in 
any time, “To be weak is miserable, doing or 
suffering.” 

England’s weakness, like a hasty blow, 
aroused America to a knowledge of her 
strength. She had been sundered into 
Roundhead and Cavalier, into trader and 
planter, into Northern and Southern factions. 
But the colony that Raleigh had planted re- 
sisted the insult offered to Puritan Massachu- 
setts as a common wrong and a common in- 
dignity. Colonial pride ‘and honor were hurt 
in the person of its northern member. Thir- 
teen States suffered in the attack made upon 
Boston. The law was announced to the rudi- 
mental Parliament, convened for debate in 
historical Faneuil Hall. A simple and busi- 
ness-like company, not of talkers so much as 
doers, Romans of later days, who have come 
from their fields, their sheep, or the plough— 
quitted their daily melons and pumpkins, and 
trudged in from their wooden houses at 
Roxbury, Brookline, Dorchester, Cambridge, 


Charlestown, Lynn, and Lexingron. Captains 
in the militia some of them, congregationalist 
deacons,—all of them men of trust, and 


truth, and probity. Samuel Adams of Bos- 
ton, is at their head, and the words which he 
utters are still worthy of note:—“ An em- 
pire,” said he, “is rising in America; and 
Britain, by her multiplied oppressions, is 
accelerating that independency which she 
dreads. We havea post to maintain, to desert 
which would entail upon us to the curses of 
posterity. The virtue of our ancestors in- 
spires us: they were contented with clams 
and muscles. For my own part, I have been 
wont to converse with poverty; and however 
disagreeable a companion she may be thought 
to be-by the affluent and luxurious who never 
were ‘acquainted with her, I can live happily 
with her the remainder of my days, if I can 
hereby contribute to the redemption of my 
country.” 

These were bold words to utter when the 
speaker knew that an order had been issued 
for his arrest; but General Gage was “an 
ancient and quiet ” commander, and stole out 
of the way of men of ascertained republican 
character. The Act which closed the port of 
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Boston was circulated far and wide. It wag 
printed with a black border, cried and burnt 
in the streets. It kindled popular indignation 
in all the States,except New York and Penn- 
sylvania, in the capitals of which wealth and 
family traditions inclined leading citizens to 
hesitate or compromise. Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, readily gave in their 
adhesion. The Baltimore planters, with In- 
dians on their frontier, and negro slaves that 
were so many hostages for their masters’ 
allegiance, betwixt the alternative of being 
evicted from their lands or retaining their 
liberty, did not waver. “Boston,” said they, 
“is but the first victim at the altar of liberty. 
All Americans must have one soul, and stand 
by one another unto death. Should they fail, 
the constitution of the mother-country itself 
would lose its excellence.” Virginia, repre- 
sented by such leaders as Patrick Henry, 
Richard Lee, Jefferson, and Washington, 
spoke out nobly. The last act of the Assem- 
bly was to proclaim a fast-day on the day 
when the Boston Port Act took effect. For 
this act the Governor dissolved the Assembly. 
The members repaired to the Raleigh tavern, 
there passed resolutions,—and then, courte- 
ous gentlemen as they were, attended a ball 
given in honor of Lady Dunmore, the Goy- 
ernor’s wife, who had just arrived in the 
colony. In three weeks the great common- 
wealth had sprung to life. The eloquent ac- 
count of the blockade we extract :— 


“On the first day of June, Hutchinson 
embarked for England; and as the clocks in 
the Boston belfries finished striking twelve, 
the blockade of the harbor began. The in- 
habitants of the town were chiefly traders, 
shipwrights, and sailors ; and since no anchor 
could be weighed, no sail unfurled, no vessel 
so much as launched from the stocks, their 
cheerful industry was at an end. No more 
are they to lay the keel of the fleet mer- 
chantman, or shape the rib symmetrically for 
its frame, or strengthen the graceful hull b 
knees of oak, or rig the well-proportione 
masts, or bend the sails to the yards. The 
king of that country has changed the busy 
workshops into scenes of compulsory idleness, 
and the most skilful naval artisans in the 
world, with the keenest eye for forms of 
beauty and speed, are forced by act of parlia- 
ment to fold their hands. Want scowled on 
the laborer, as he sat with his wife and chil- 
dren at his board. The sailor roamed the 
streets listlessly without hope of employment. 
The law was executed with a rigor that went 
beyond the intentions of its authors. Not 4 
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scow could be manned by oars to bring an 
ox, or a sheep, or a bundle of hay from the 
islands. All water carriage from wharf to 
wharf, though but of lumber, or bricks, or 
lime, was strictly forbidden. The boats be- 
tween Boston and Charlestown could not ferry 
a parcel of goods across Charles River; the 
Sheree of Marblehead, when from their 
hard pursuit, they bestowed quintals of dried 
fish on the poor of Boston, were obliged to 
transport their offering in ne. ew by a cir- 
cuit of thirty miles. The warehouses of the 
thrifty merchants were at once made value- 
less ; the costly wharves, which extended far 
into the channel, and were so lately covered 
with the produce of the tropics and with 
English fabrics, were become solitary places ; 
the harbor, which had resounded incessantly 
with the cheering voices of prosperous com- 
merce, was now disturbed by no sounds but 
from British vessels of war. At Philadel- 
phia, the bells of the churches were muffled 
and tolled; the ships in port hoisted their 
colors at half-mast; and nine-tenths of the 
houses, except those of the Friends, were 
shut during the memorable first of June. In 
Virginia, the population thronged the churches ; 
Washington attended the service, and strictly 
kept the fast. No firmer or more touching 
words were addressed to the sufferers than 
from Norfolk, which was the largest place of 
trade in that ‘well-watered and extensive 


dominion,’ and which, from its deep channel 
and nearness to the ocean, lay most exposed 
to ships of war. ‘Our hearts are warmed 
with affection for you,’ such was its message; 
‘we address the Almighty Ruler to support 


you in your afflictions. Be assured we con- 
sider you as suffering in the common cause, 
and look upon ourselves as bound by the most 
sacred ties to support you.’” 

To Boston the whole country looked. A 
King’s regiment was encamped on Boston 
Common. In Faneuil Hall the delegates sat 
with locked doors. The New England towns 
sent rye and flour, sheep and fish. The 
Frenchmen of Quebec, the Germans on the 
banks of the Shehandoak, Maryland, and 
Delawere, sent in contributions. Carolina 
sent rice, and bid the Boston people “ not to 
pay for an ounce of the damned tea.” Men 
of peace, Episcopalian and Congregationalist 
clergymen, preached resistance. Noble John 
Adams spoke the general voice, “Swim or 
sink, live or die, survive or perish with my 
country, is my unalterable determination.” 
Massachusetts was to be “regulated” by a 
military governor and council. Her charters 
were abolished, her judges and sheriffs made 
henceforward creatures of the Crown, and 
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the right of selecting juries, and of assem- 
bling in town meetings, were taken away 
from the people. Massachusetts was, indeed, 
in a state of siege. But Boston would have 
its town meetings, and citizens who bore 
office under the Crown were obliged to hang 
their heads at church and crouch in their 
pews while honest men walked past. The 
sound of revolution begins to be heard 
“swinging slow with solemn roar” round the 
woods of Cambridge. Congress will endeavor 
for the last time to avert independence. 
George Washington being convinced that no 
thinking man in all North America desires it, 
—the voice of Chatham will be heard like a 
prophetic wail in an historical parliament,— 
and then “the American jewel” shall be 
torn out and flung away for ever from the 
crown of England. 

From these preliminary dates, which oc- 
cupy the early chapters of the history, we 
pass on to Lexington and Concord, where 
another Emerson, the great preacher of the 
place, is alert, gun in hand, powder-horn 
and pouch for balls slung over his shoulder. 
It was a sweet April when the first Ameri- 
can citizens fell. Its hue is prettily given :— 


“Day came in all the beauty of an early 
spring. The trees were budding; the grass 
growing rankly a full month before the sea- 
son; the blue bird and the robin gladdening 
the genial season, and calling forth the beams 
of the sun which on that morning shone with 
the warmth of summer; but distress and 
horror gathered over the inhabitants of the 
peaceful town. There on the green, lay in 
death the grey-haired and the young; the 
grassy field was red ‘ with the innocent blood 
of their brethren slain, crying unto God for 
vengeance from the ground.” 


Now for Concord, where we confront the 
Revolution :— 


“The officers, meeting in front of their 
men, spoke a few words with one another, 
and went back to their places. Barrett, the 
colonel, on horseback in the rear, then gave 
the order to advance, but not to fire unless 
attacked. The calm features of Isaac Davis, 
of Acton, became changed ; the town school- 
master, who was present, could never after- 
wards find words strong enough to express. 
how his face reddened at the word of com- 
mand. ‘Ihave not a man that is afraid to 
go,’ said Davis, looking at the men of Acton ; 
and drawing his sword, he cried ‘ March.’ 
His company, being on the right, led the 
way towards the bridge, he himself at their 
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head, and by his side Major John Buttrick, 
of Concord, with John Robinson, of West- 
ford, Lieutenant-Colonel in Prescott’s regi- 
ment, but on this day a volunteer without 
command. Thus these three men walked to- 
gether in front, followed by minute men and 
militia, in double file, trailing arms. The 
went down the hillock, entered the by-roa 
came to its angle with the main road, and 
there turned into the causeway that led 
straight to the bridge. The British began to 
take up the planks; the Americans, to pre- 
vent it, quickened their step. At this, the 
British fired one or two shots up the river ; 
then another, by which Luther Blanchard and 
Jonas Brown were wounded. A volley fol- 
lowed, and Isaac Davis and Abner Hosmer, 
the latter a son of the deacon of the Acton 
Church, fell dead. Three hours before, Davis 
had bid his wife and children farewell. That 
afternoon, he was carried home and laid in 
her bed-room. His countenance was little 
altered and pleasant in death. The bodies 
of two others of his company who were slain 
that day were brought also to her house, and 
the three were followed to the village grave- 
yard by a concourse of the neighbors from 
miles around. God gave her length of days 
in the land which his generous self-devotion 
assisted to redeem. She lived to see her 
country touch the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific, and when it was grown great in num- 
bers, wealth, and power, the United States in 
Congress paid honors to her husband’s mar- 
tyrdom, and comforted her under the double 
burden of sorrow and more than ninety years. 
As the British fired, Emerson, who was look- 
ing on from his chamber window near the 
bridge, was for one moment uneasy, lest the 
fire should not be returned. It was only for 
a moment; Buttrick, leaping into the air, 
and at the same time partially turning round, 
cried aloud, as if with his country’s voice, 
‘Fire, fellow-soldiers, for God’s sake fire’; 
and the cry, ‘ fire, fire, fire,’ ran from lip to 
lip. Two of the British fell; several were 
wounded. In two minutes, all was hushed. 
The British retreated in disorder towards 
their main body ; the countrymen were left in 
possession of the bridge. This is the world- 
renowned BATTLE OF CONCORD; more event- 
ful than Agincourt or Blenheim.” 


The crisis of the war arrives with the oc- 
cupation of Breed’s Hill. It is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“The bells of Boston had struck twelve 
before the first sod was thrown up. Then 
every man of the thousand seized in his turn 
the pickaxe and spade, and they plied their 
tools with such expedition, that the parapet 
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soon assumed form, and height, and capacity 
for defence. ‘We shall keep our ground,’ 
thus Prescott related that he silently re- 
volved his position, ‘if some screen, however 
slight, can be completed before discovery’ 
The Lively lay in the ferry, between Boston 
and Charlestown, and a little to the eastward 
were moored the Falcon, and the Somerset, 
a ship of the line; the veteran not only set 
a watch to patrol the shore, but bending his 
ear to catch every sound, twice repaired to 
the margin of the water, where he heard the 
drowsy sentinels from the decks of the men- 
of-war still cry : ‘ All is well.’ Putnam also 
during the night came among the men of 
Connecticut on the hill; but he assumed no 
command over the detachment. The few 
hours that remained of darkness hurried 
away, but not till the line of circumvallation 
was already closed. As day dawned, the 
seamen were roused to action, and every 
one in Boston was startled from slumber by 
the cannon of the Lively playing upon the 
redoubt. Citizens of the town, and British 
officers and tory refugees, the kindred of tae 
insurgents crowded to gaze with wonder and 
surprise at the small fortress of earth fresh] 
thrown up, and “the rebels,” who were still 
aw seen at their toil. A battery of 
eavy guns was forthwith mounted on Copp’s 
Hill, which was directly opposite, at a dis- 
tance of but twelve hundred yards, and an 
incessant shower of shot ak bombs was 
rained upon the works; but Prescott, whom 
Gridley had forsaken, calmly considered how 
he could best continue his line of defence. 
At the foot of the hill on the north was a 
slough, beyond which an elevated tongue of 
land, having few trees, covered chiefly with 
grass, and intersected by fences, stretched 
away to the Mystic. Without the aid of an 
engineer, Prescott himself extended his line 
from the east side of the redoubt northerly 
for about twenty rods towards the bottom of 
the hill; but the men were prevented from 
et it ‘by the intolerable fire of the 
enemy.’ Still the cannonade from the bat- 
tery and shipping could not dislodge them, 
though it was a severe trial to raw soldiers, 
unaccustomed to the noise of artillery. 
Early in the day, a private was killed and 
buried. To inspire confidence, Prescott 
mounted the parapet and walked leisurely 
backwards and forwards, examining the works 
and giving directions'to the officers. One of 
his captains, perceiving his motive, imitated 
his example. From Boston, Gage with his 
telescope descried the commander of the pat- 
ty. ‘ Will he fight?’ asked the general of 
Willard, Prescott’s brother-in-law, late 4 
mandamus councillor, who was at his side.— 
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‘To the last drop of his blood,’ answered 
Willard. As the British generals saw that 
every hour gave fresh strength to the in- 
trenchments of the Americans, by nine 
o’clock they deemed it necessary to alter the 
plan previously agreed upon, and to make 
the attack immediately on the side that could 
be soonest reached. Had they landed troops 
at the isthmus as they might have done, the 
detachment on Breed’s Hill would have had 
no chances of escape or relief. The day was 
exceedingly hot, one of the hottest of the 
season. After their fatigues through the 
night, the American partisans might all have 
pleaded their unfitness for action; some left 
the post, and the field officers, Bridge and 
Brickett, being indisposed, could render their 
commander but little service. Yet Prescott 
was dismayed neither by fatigue nor deser- 
tion. ‘Let us never consent to be relieved,’ 
said he to his own regiment, and to all who 
remained ; ‘these are the works of our hands, 
to us be the honor of defending them.’ He 
consented to despatch repeated messengers 
for reinforcements and provisions ; but at the 
hour of noon no assistance had appeared. 
His men had toiled all the night long, had 
broken their fast only with what they had 
brought in their knapsacks the evening be- 
fore, had, under a burning sky, without 
shade, amidst a storm of shout and shells, 
continued their labor all the morning, and 
were now preparing for a desperate encoun- 
ter with a vastly superior force; yet no re- 
freshments were sent them, and during the 
whole day they received not even a cup of 
cold water, nor so much as a single gill of 
powder. The agony of suspense was now 
the greater, because no more work could be 
done in the trenches; the tools were piled 
up in the rear, and the men were waiting, 
unemployed, till the fighting should begin.” 


We do not quarrel with Mr. Bancroft for 
writing like an American; but the common- 
wealth of history and of letters suffers from 
such spiteful writing as the following.— 


“Had Johnson been truly a man of genius 
he would have escaped the shame of having, 
in his old age, aimed at freedom the feeble 
shaft which was meant to have carried ruin. 
In spite of the ostentatious pomp of his mo- 
rality, his own heart was riveted to the earth. 
At the last he cowered under the fear of disso- 
lution as though death were an enemy ; scari- 
fying his limbs in the vain hope of breathing 
though but a few hours more; unable in the 
moment of change to fix his eye on God, or 
to grasp eternity; the emblem of the old 
peltiee system, which also lay on its death- 

ed, helplessly longing to live on. His name 


‘ 





is never breathed as a watchword: his writ- 
ings never thrill as oracles.” 


Johnson’s part in the politics of the time 
is thus described.— 


“ Johnson was a poor man’s son, and had 
himself tasted the bitter cup of extreme in- 
digence. His father left no more than twenty 

ounds. To bury his mother and pay her 
ittle debts, he had written Rasselas. For 
years he had gained a precarious support as 
an author. He had paced the streets of 
London all night long, from not having 
where to lay his head; he had escaped a 
prison for a trifle he owed by begging an 
alms of Richardson, had broken his bread 
with poverty, and had even known what it is 
from sheer want to go without a dinner. 
When better days came, he loved the poor 
as few else love them; and he nursed in his 
house whole nests of the lame, the blind, the 
sick, and the sorrowful. A man who had 
thus sturdily battled with social evils, and 
was so keenly touched by the wretchedness 
of the down-trodden, deserved to have been 
able to feel for an injured people; but he re- 
fused to do so. Having defined the word 
pension as ‘pay given to a state hireling for 
treason to his country,’ he was himself be- 
come a pensioner; and at the age of three- 
score and six, with small hire, like a brayo 
who loves his trade, he set about the task of 
his work-masters. In a tract, which he 
called ‘Taxation no Tyranny,’ he echoed to 
the crowd the haughty rancor, which passed 
down from the king and his court, to his 
council, to the ministers, to the aristocracy, 
their parasites and followers, with nothing 
remarkable in his party zeal but the intensity 
of its bitterness; or in his manner but its 


unparalleled insolence ; or in his argument 
but its grotesque extravagance.” 


The opinion which we have more than 
once expressed upon the style of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s History, applies with full force to the 
volume before us. It is exceedingly pictur- 
esque and bright and processional — yet . 
scarcely equal to the vigor of debate, or the 
storm of revolutionary battle. We have 
only glimpses of the men of the Revolution, 
and are left to a good deal of surmise as to 
the secrets of the time. We miss the au- 
thoritative notes that lighted up the text of 
the earlier volumes, and cannot but, on the 
whole, express our regret that the author has 
not had such complete access to papers as 
would have given fullness and certainty to . 
this, without doubt, the only American Na- 
tional History. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
_ YEH. 

THE admirable series of letters which the 
Correspondent of the Times has sent from 
China, has closed with a most graphic and in- 
teresting sketch of Yeh, whom the writer ac- 
companied on his passage from Canton to 
Calcutta. The portrait of the great Chinaman 
is as excellent as words can make it. His 
loathsome diet, his filthy apathy, his affected 
indifference to passing events, his interest in 
the gambols of the middies, his retiring to 
sleep when India was first sighted, are brought 
skilfully together, until we know tolerably 
well the outside of the second man of the 
Chinese Empire. But something, although 
very little, also appears of his mind and 
thoughts. He discussed with the writer, and 
with other persons, on his own history, and 
on the philosophy, politics, and morality of 
his country. Our curiosity is, indeed, only 
excited to be baffled. There are a thousand 
questions which suggest themselves to which 
we can find no answer, and no hint of any. 
Still the conversation of Yeh gives us ground 
on which to raise some speculation as to the 
relations of Europe to China, and on the po- 
sition which, as instructors and traffickers— 
let us hope not as conquerors—we shall be 
likely to hold with this wonderful section of 
the world which has for so many ages kept 
itself secluded. 

First, then, Yeh’s conversation would lead 
to the supposition that all our dealings with 
the Chinese, and all theirs with us, will be 
based on a purely intellectual calculation of 
relative strength. Yeh was anxious to have 
it understood that he had made preparations 
to defend Canton. He had done all in his 
power; he had not been careless of the fu- 
ture; he had not neglected any available 
means; his troops were quite willing to fight, 
but, practically, it was found that the fire of 
the English guns was so overwhelming that 
nothing could be done against it. Directly 
this result was appreciated by the intellect of 
Yeh and his colleagues, there was an end of 
resistence. No thought of moral heroism, of 
dying for his country, of a glorious end, seems 
to have crossed his mind. He proved to him- 
self, mathematically, that he must fail, and 
then he had done with the business. He had 
not even sufficient sentiment to commit sui- 
cide—which is the true Chinese method of 





accepting defeat. Very probably this arose 


from the calculation that he could make his 
own terms, that he could’ prove himself in 
some way necessary to his captors, and that 
the game was not really up. This completely 
intellectual way of regarding events is some- 
thing quite distinct from the mere absence of 
morality on certain heads. According to the 
Chinese standard, Yeh is said to be a moral 
man. Of course he lied. All Orientals lie, 
and several Christian nations nearly keep pace 
with them. But the purely intellectual method 


of calculating a course of action gets rid both 


of moral vices and moral virtues. And, sup- 
posing that Yeh is typical of his country we 
should have some very curious results. In 
proportion to the absolute submission with 
which a defeat would be accepted, would be 
the boundless confidence with which a turn of 
the chances would be seized as an occasion of 
resistance. The Chinese do not appear afraid. 
Give them our guns and they would fight us, 
not successfully, perhaps, but to the last mo- 
ment that resistance would answer. So, too, 
we can never be sure what way we have made 
with them. They can estimate precisely what 
we have done. We cannot strike a panic in- 
to them as into the Hindoos, nor could we 
hope to attach them to us by moral superiority, 
as it is believed we have done with some of 
the nations of Hindostan. We should have 
perpetually to ascertain our own value in the 
market, and could not get a halfpenny more 
of respect, or obedience, or awe than we were 
really worth. 

It is, indeed, only when civilization has es- 
tablished some sort of balance of power that 
even Christian nations are, to any considera- 
ble extent, guided by morality in their deal- 
ings with each other; and this extreme of in- 
tellectual calculation in the Chinese is quite 
compatible with a real moral feeling. Nor 
can we pick out great national crimes, or 
crimes in particular individuals, and say that 
morality is dead where such things are. Yeh 
owns to having killed 100,000 human beings 
—Louis XIV. ravaged the Palatinate. Yeh 
rather triumphed in having sentenced num- 
bers to the severest punishments without 
proof or trial, except the assertion of Gov- 
ernment spies. The process is going on daily 
in France at the present time. And the 
Chinese eat opium—so do the dwellers in the 
fen counties of England. The Chinese do 
not wash—nor do the foreign inhabitants of 
Leicester-square. How, then, do we prove 
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the morality of France or England? By ex- 
ceptional examples, and by the tradition in 
favor of morality prevalent in. the country. 
But there is exactly the same tradition in 
China, and very much of the same kind. Yeh 
had one single standard by which to test all 
actions and solve all difficulties—-viz., that 
such a thing was or was not the ancient cus- 
tom of the country. This is the great creed 
of Toryism. Professor Wilson used to say, 
that all good men were Tories, and that 
Whigism was only a casual aberration of the 
human mind: He believed, and thousands of 
persons believed with him, that to hold in 
some blind sort of way what was traditional 
and established, gave to the whole character 
a pervading and perennial spirit of morality 
So that a Tory who got drunk was a fine fel- 
low, while a Whig getting drunk was a beast- 
ly hog. Yeh thinks exactly the same, and is 
in many ways like a Tory of the days of the 
Regency. He is a Chinese Lord Eldon— 
practical, cunning, sincerely attached to his 
sacred books, impenetrable to Whig argu- 
ment, indifferent to the cries of suitors, simply 
grunting when pressed into a corner, and yet, 
writing the most elegant despatches, luminous, 
technical, and worthy of the pages of Vesey 
Junior. Such a man is not too hastily to be 
called a monstrosity. 

But the real parallel to Yeh and to the 
Mandarins generally is to be found in the 
clerical diplomatists of the Middle Ages and 
of the Courts of the first great absolute sove- 
reigns. Yeh tells us how he had reached the 
pinnacle of power. He had secured his en- 
trance into the circle of high officialism by 
his success in his examinations. He explained 
in what this success consisted. He had been 
a wonderful adept in the five classical and 
four sacred books. ‘To have distinguished 
himself in these was every thing. He had 
filled the highest judicial positions, but 
knew no law—he had not even read the Chi- 
nese Code. All that part of his business he 
had left to secretaries. It was work below 
the intellect of a man who knew the books. 
Similarly, the bishops and cardinals were se- 
lected because they knew the logic of the 
schools and the Canon law. They were not 
tested in any thing practical, but they were 
proficient in what was received as the exposi- 
tion of the union of man’s intellect with sa- 
cred thinge; and the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, even if artificial, were sufficiently 
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formidable to show that a mind that could 
surmount them had quickness and strength. 
Advanced to secular promotion, and appoint- 
ed to carry on the business of the world, they 
exhibited a strange mixture of fondness for 
their old pursuits, an abiding belief that they 
had got hold of the right thing in the abstract, ° 
a real wish to push the cause with which their 
names were connected, with a business-like 
shrewdness and flexibility in dealing with 
men, an indifference to means, and an admira- 
bly just appreciation of what lay within their 
powers. Yeh is just such a man, and the 
similarity is carried even to his language, for 
he told his English fellow voyagers that he 
could not speak Mantchou, nor his native dia- 
lect of Hupeh, but only the Mandarin lan- 
guage spoken at Pekin. This is like an Eng- 
lish monk, who could not speak pure English 
or the Somersetshire dialect, but only Latin. 
On little things, too, the conduct of Yeh was 
curiously in keeping. The solemn humbug 
with which, on the entrance of the ship into 
the Hoogly, he declined looking at the shore, 
and on the interpreter asking what he thought 
of it, replied that he did not think about it 
at all,—yet, when he supposed every one to 
have gone away, climbed up and peered 
through the stern ports—was inimitable. 
Yeh’s conversation disclosed some of the 
great difficulties which Christian missionaries 
have to encounter when dealing with Orientals, 
and especially with Chinese. The Oriental 
mind is not a blank—it has a morality and a 
philosophy. And in China especially edu- 
cated men have a morality and philosophy, 
not without a sort of religious sentiment at 
the bottom of it, in which the leading notions 
of our system can be expressed, not accurate- 
ly, perhaps, but so very nearly accurately, 
that the one phraseology slides into the other. 
We have our Taoli, and they have theirs. 
They have the distinction between uncondi- 
tional existence and manifested Deity—they 
have the distinction between absolute and ap- 
plied morality. * They can say to our mission- 
aries, “ You offer us certain ideas; we have 
got them already.” The reply might be, that 
the ideas, though apparently the same, are 
not really so. But it is exceedingly hard to 
prove this, and harder still to convince a de- 
fender of their identity that he is wrong. 
Accordingly, all genuine Orientals love to en- 
ter into a religious dispute. They like to go 
back to the first principles of all things, where 
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any side of an argument may so easily be 
taken. We can estimate what is to be done 
when Orientals are to be converted, by sup- 
posing an enthusiast fresh from Exeter Hall, 
being sent to prove to an Hegelian that “ the 
In-and-for-itself” does not exist. Of course 
Christianity contains much more than morality 
and philosophy. It contains the record of a 
Divine life. But then this life may be looked 
at either historically or morally. So far as it 
is looked at historically, it lies as completely 
out of the pale of Eastern history as the life 
cf an Eastern sage lies out of Western his- 





tory. If it is looked at morally, it can be ex. 
pressed in the language of the Taoli. The 
difficulty is so great that M. Hue, the mos* 
intelligent of religious travellers in China, 
fairly confessed that he was beaten by it, 
English missionaries are not likely to give 
way. ‘The truth is great and will prevail, 
But before it can prevail, it is necessary that 
some definite notion should be obtained of 
what is to be done, and of the peculiar obsta- 
cles which bar the progress of Christianity in 
the East.. 





Memoirs of Rachel. By Madame de B——. 2 
vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


WE read in the last chapter of this book, that 
a week before her death, Rachel replied to the 
request of a distinguished visitor for her auto- 
graph, by writing for him on a sheet of paper 
“Tn a week from now I shall begin to be food 
for worms and for writers of biographies. 
Rachel.” When she wrote those words, three- 
fourths of this biography had been already 
written, Madame de B was already worming 
at the artist’s reputation. To what purpose have 
these memoirs been written? Upon the great 
scandals attributed by rumor to the private his- 
tory of the impassioned actress, we can conceive 
that some Jeremy Collier of our century might 
base an attack upon the play-house, but Madame 
de B—— simply hints at these in her preface, 
and excludes the discussion of them from her 
book. A sound critic might dwell usefully and 
genially on Rachel’s artist life, and define to 
posterity the nature and the power of that genius 
which only lived upon the breath and in the 
moving form of its possessor. But what critical 
judgment can we expect to find in a writer who 
delights in the small, sour tattle, and the petty 
sneering of which these volumes are full? They 
are the work of an admirer indeed, but of an 
admirer without judgment; of a friend, but of 
a friend without good will. 

To the world, Madame Rachel is an artist 
who heaped gifts of genius upon it, who kindled 
for it life in grand and noble thoughts, who ex- 
alted thousands to at least a brief perception of 
the depths of their own spiritual nature. Surely 
it is not much return for service so great and so 
rare, to bear it faithfully and simply in remem- 
brance, and to forbear from miserable carping 
over the grave of one who can receive from us 

: no other return for her great service than the 
estimation that survives her. To us she is an 
artist who has earned, if ever woman did, an 


artist’s fame: We will not tolerate Memoirs of 


her that represent her as a Jew with a Jew’s 





nature of the old traditional sort, that put the 
— and most ungenerous interpretation upon 
ittle acts in which even an enemy might ‘see 
only the working of an eager and impulsive 
spirit, that repeat glibly unauthenticated tales of 
meanness, and throw out wretched suggestions 
against the motive of undoubted acts of gene- 
rosity. Thus with the warning that it is not 
vouched for, Madame de B—— tells with relish 
some story of Rachel’s having presented as her 
own gift to a superannuated call-boy a snuff-box, 
for which the whole company of the theatre had 
been subscribing. But when we are told how at 
Lyons she rescued from utter destitution a poor 
Jewish family, the fact is given as ‘“ worthy of 
note, whatever may have been the motives that 
influenced the action.” 

These volumes contain waifs and strays of 
interesting matter, but for the sake of these the 
are not worthy to be read. Their whole spin 
1s narrow and their substance mean.—Lramuiner. 





FREDERICK THE GREAT.—His chief resi- 
dence between the Peace of Dresden and the 
Seven Years” War was the Palace of Sans 
Souci, which he built in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Potsdam in 1746. In the same spot 
he had a vault prepared and lined with marble 
to serve for his grave. In one of his walks 
from Potsdam to the place, while the grounds 
were being laid out, he pointed. out the grave to 
the Marquis d’Argen, his companion, with this 
comment, “ Q@and je serai la, je serai sans souci.” 
And to this secie ntal expression the palace 
owed its name, which was subsequently placed 
in golden letters on its garden front. There he 
spent most of his hours of peace; there he died; 
and in the apartment in which he breathed his 
last the reverential affection of his successors 
has left all the furniture unchanged, in the exact 
state in which it was at that instant, fabling even 
that his favorite watch stopped the moment he 
expired.— Yonge’s Parallel Lives. 
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From The Atheneum. 
Memoirs of Rachel. By Madame de B——. 

2 vols. Y itoret and Blackhurst.) 

For some twenty years past—ever since 
that hot midsummer night when a handful 
of languid people gathered in the Thedtre 
Francais were startled as if a thunderbolt 
had fallen in the midst of them, by the sud- 
den outbreaking of a new tragic actress, in a 


half childish, not well-looking Jewess—this | 


journal has written the history of Rachel's 
triumphs, caprices, lawsvits, exactions, hasty 
journeys and enormous gains ;—and some at- 
tempt has been made, as Time has proceeded, 
to characterize her singular and clearly-marked 
genius, and its changes,—or rather its want 
of change. The other day, when, at last, the 
family cupidity brought its own wages,—when 
the’ gifted daughter of Israel died, after 
months of painful disease, brought on by her 
American expedition,—the known events of 
her life, and the peculiarities of her style as 
an artist, were sketched briefly here,—leaving 
not much concerning her to be said, unless 
some new stores of material were brought 
before us.—Since January, that pleasant per- 
sonage, M. Jules Lecomte, raked out a heap 
of the deceased woman’s letters, and pub- 


lished them ; and, with the letters an assort- 
ment of traits, exhibiting Rachel in no favor- 
able light as a woman, a comrade, and a 
friend. We thought it just possible that 


Madame de B——’s book might be more 
kindly in its tone; with pleas of mitigation or 
softening details to fill up the austere, angu- 
lar, meagre outline left us in portraiture of 
the dead Queen of the Stage. But it is not 
80. The two volumes—great part of which is 
said to have been written during Rachel’s 
lifetime—contain little that has not been told 
before; and, mostly, told better. The au- 
thoress—however deliberate—has written with 
singular carelessness; further, she seems to 
have let the press correct itself;—since we 
find, in some places, a looseness of statement, 
and every where an amount of mistake in 
the rendering of well-known names,—both of 
Which are curious as coming from one who is 
apparently conversant with the salons, the 
coulisses, and the printing-offices of Paris. 
Fancy (to give one example) such an entry as 
the following, relating to the year 1854 !— 
“Miss Smithson, the English actress who 
had made so favorable an impression in France, 
died in the spring of this year. The French 
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critics exhausted every expression of regret 
on this untimely loss.” 

—Miss Smithson had retired from the stage 
on her marriage with M. Berlioz, twenty 
years ere her “ untimely loss” came to be la- 
mented! This is but one of many examples. 

On the other hand, Madame de B is at 
once more minute and less scrupulous in ‘the 
execution of her task than good taste war- 
rants. There can be small difference of 
opinion that she was right in abstaining from 
every thing save the most general allusion to 
the love affairs of her heroine. There is, 
again, little sympathy abroad in the world for 
Rachel’s surviving relatives ; but the reserve 
which kept Madame de B—— from one 
chapter of the scandalous chronicle might 
have been extended a little furthur without 
detriment. Father, mother,—Raphael the 
rapacious—Sarah the violent—Dinah and 
Leah, and the rest of the happy household, 
are “ shown up” by Rachel's memorialist with 
a hard-hearted composure which borders on 
offence. A more disagreeable family-piece 
was never painted ;—the one redeeming fea- 
ture in it being a certain elinging, clannish, 
animal affection, which made, and makes, the 
whole party (who are still alive) unite in spoil- 
ing the Egyptians with one accord,—but also 
in clinging to one another in sickness and 
sorrow. Death apparently breaks up the tie, 
or rather flings it into the melting-pot. 
Memories seem precious in the family Felix 
—so far as they can fetch money ! 

But, indeed, such appears to have been 
the case with Rachel herself. We knew how 
she wrangled and grasped for gain,—how she 
flew about while pretending to be half dead 
with professional Parisian fatigue wherever an 
extra rouleau was to be found in a provincial 
theatre; yet we were hardly prepared to see 
her fair fame branded with devices that Becky 
Sharp need not have disdained. Her lying, 
her begging for presents, her promising 
favors she never meant to fulfil, had been 
hinted and winked at. What followsis some- 
thing graver.— 

“To gratify this insatiate desire to add con- 
tinually to her store, Rachel is said to have 
tasked her inventive powers, and generally 
with the success that attended all her under- 
takings. The following anecdote was current 
among her acquaintances :—On one occasion . 
she announced to her numerous friends and 
admirers that she had a perfect passion for 
emeralds, and intended making a colleciion 
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of those beautiful gems. For this purpose 
she had already procured a very fine one, 
which she complacently exhibited to one of 
the titled sons of fortune who followed in the 
train of the tragic muse, as the gift of a com- 
petitor in the race for her good graces. The 
appeal was understood and responded to with 
_ a contribution of course more valuable than 
the specimen exhibited, the last gift in turn 
doing duty asa decoy to draw others, until 
the collection was as large as it was rich and 
rare—no one being willing to be outdone by 
his predecessor. This manceuvre, varied ac- 
cording to the victim played upon, brought 
into the lady’s jewel-casket some thirty or 
forty of the finest emeralds in Paris, each 
gem set with more or less magnificence, and 
some surrounded with brilliants. The fol- 
lowing year the whim was for rubies, and 
finally the lady raised a sapphire tax. When 
her ingenuity or the generosity of her con- 
tributors was exhausted, a jeweller was sent 
for, to whom the valued and valuable souvenirs 
were sold for the price that could be obtained 
—the money was put where it brought in 
better interest than in its former more bril- 
liant but less profitable shape. The story of 
the guitar has been told in a variety of ways: 
the following is reported to be the most au- 
‘thentic version:—Every one has heard of 
the grand vizier who had once been a shep- 
herd-boy, and who, having attained to the 
summit of power, desirous of being kept in 
remembrance of his early poverty, had hung 
up in a room of his sumptuous palace the 
humble garb, the shepherd’s crook of his 
boyhood. A report was long afloat that, fol- 
lowing this excellent example, Mademoiselle 
Rachel had hung on her gilded walls the 
time-worn guitar of the barefooted street 
minstrel. The groundwork of this affecting 
anecdote is quite true—there is or was a 
guitar, and that guitar occupied a conspicu- 
ous and honorable place among the splendid 
ornaments of Madamoiselle Rachel’s boudoir. 
The celebrated artist had noticed at the house 
of a friend a guitar of most respectable anti- 
quity, the original color of which had long 
ago disappeared under the thick black crust 
with which time had coated it.—‘ Are you 
much attached to that piece of lumber ?’ quoth 
Rachel to Madame S., the owner— Would 
you mind giving it to me?’—‘Oh! no, in- 
deed,’ was the reply, ‘I shall be glad to get 
rid of it.’ The maid was sent off with the 
guitar to Rachel’s lodgings. A few days 
after it was the turn of an intimate male 
friend to notice the instrument, but this time 
it hung enveloped in a beautiful silk net, 
through the bright meshes of which its black 
back was plainly visible, on the gilded wall of 
an elegant boudoir.— What in the world 
have you there?’ quoth the visitor.— That, 
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said Rachel, assuming a sentimental attitude, 
‘that is the humble guitar, the faithful com- 
-~* with which, in the days of my child. 

ood, I earned the scanty pittance bestowed 
on the poor Kittle street-singer.’—‘ Good 
Heavens! can it be possible! How very in- 
teresting! Oh, I beg, I entreat you to let me 
become the fortunate possessor of that inesti- 
mable treasure! To me, to the world, to his. 
tory, a precious memento—to future genera- 
tions a priceless legacy!’ exclaimed Mr. —~ 
in the glow of his enthusiasm—‘ Oh, I can 
never, never consent to part with it.,—* I must 
have it, at any cost; do not deny me this 
gift, to be held as a sacred relic; and permit 
me to offer you as a poor exchange, the set 
of diamonds and rubies you appeared to 


admire some days ago at the jeweller’s’— — 


‘ Ah, well!’ quoth the tragic muse, heaving a 
deep sigh,‘ since you will have it, I cannot 
refuse you.’ The historical instrument ob- 
tained so cheaply, at a cost of some 50,000f. 
was triumphantly installed in the aristocratic 
apartment of its new owner, who exhibited it 
to every caller, narrating its pathetic origin 
with the emphatic delivery of a showman at 
a fair. Unfortunately the original possessor 
happened to have occasion to call on the 
noble count, and, recognizing the present she 
had made to Rachel, Saeed an exclamation 
of surprise. An explanation, given without 
malice prepense, for Madame §., quite igno- 
rant of the mischief she was doing, destroyed 
the romance attached to the relic so dearly 
pusaue Rachel repented too late not 

aving warned her unconscious accomplice. 
As for the count he could not forgive himself 
for having been so readily the dupe of his 
own unsuspecting enthusiasm. Some one 
who heard of this successful little speculation 
and somewhat doubted its truth, mentioned 
the report to Mdlle. Rachel, thinking to hear 
her give it an indignant denial. But the 
heroine only laughed, exclaiming: ‘Poor 
—— how furious he was !’” 

The above, it is reported, smacks too much 
of the Lecomte style of evidence to be con 
sistent as a warrant coming from a biographer 
who has professed aversion of scandal in her 
Preface. We fancy that the tone of our 
comment may be extended to many of 
Madame de B——'’s anecdotes. One, a 
illustrating the ready wit of Rachel, the 
memorialist tells—declaring that she does 
not herself believe it! It was on the eve of 
her departure from Russia, on the eve too of 
the war breaking out, that— 


“a dinner had been offered to the French 
Melpomene, and the young military guests 
were speaking of the possibility that the 
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sword might be called to sever the Gordian 


knot that diplomacy seemed to despair of 
ever loosening. ‘We shall not bid you 
adieu, but au revoir, mademoiselle,’ quoth 
one of the gay sons of Mars to the éragé- 
deinne ; ‘ we hope soon to applaud you in the 
capital of France, and to drink your health 
in its excellent wines.’—‘ Nay, Messieurs,’ 
replied she ; ‘ France will not be rich enough 
to afford champagne to all her prisoners.’” 

The following, too, (recorded we submit in 
no very Christian spirit), is probably apocry- 
phal,—but as a feverish death-scene it is strik- 
ing :-— 

“ Rebecca was—and deservedly so—the fa- 
vorite sister of the tragédienne. We have 
seen by her letter to M. Legouvé, that, on her 
return from Russia, she had hastened to visit 
the dear sufferer then in the Pyrenees, where 
she was waiting to take the Eaux Bonnes. 
When her congé expired she was compelled 
to resume her duties at the Thédtre Francais. 
She continued, notwithstanding, her watchful 
care over her sister, and, while acting twice 
a-week, managed to perform the journey to 
cand fro thrice in as many weeks. An inci- 
dent occurred during one of these flying trips 
which proves not only the excitable nature of 
Rachel, but also that the visit to the Vatican 
had made a more permanent impression than 
was supposed. The disease, according to the 
wont of that treacherous malady, had appeared 


to take a favorable turn ; the alarming symp- 


toms had momentarily vanished, the patient 
was suddenly relieved. Mdlle. Rachel who 
had been a constant attendant for some days, 
took the opportunity to go and see Sarah, who 
was confined by some temporary indisposition 
to her own lodgings. Several friends were 
assembled in the room, and, exhilarated by 
the good news she had brought and the hopes 
all hastened to build on the change, Mdlle. 
Rachel began to chat and laugh quite merrily. 
In the midst of this exuberant gaiety her maid 
broke into the room in a state of great excite- 
ment; a fit had come on, the patient was in 
much danger, the physician desired Malle. 
Rachel’s immediate presence. Rising with 
the bound of a wounded tigress, the tragédi- 
enne seemed to seek, bewildered, some cause 
for the blow that fell thus unexpectedly. Her 
eye lighted on a rosary Lionel by the Pope, 
and which she had worn round her arm as a 
bracelet ever since her visit to Rome. With- 
out, perhaps, accounting to herself for the 
belief, she had attached some talismanic vir- 
tue to the beads. Now, however, in the 
height of her rage and disappointnient she 
tore them from her wrist, and dashing them 
to the ground, exclaimed: ‘Oh! fatal gift : 
’tis thou hast entailed this curse upon me!’ 





With these words she sprang out of the room, 
leaving every one in mute astonishment at 
her frantic action. On the 23rd of June, four 
sisters and a mother brought back to the 
father’s house in Paris the body of the la- 
mented lost one. On the day of the burial a 
seene took place of the most moving descrip- 
tion, and in which the different tempers of 
two of the survivors were brought to light 
very forcibly. There is a rite among the Jews 
denominated the Pardon. Before the body 
of a deceased child of Israel is carried out to 
be buried, the relatives, one after the other, 
go up to it, and calling out the name several 
times, invoke forgiveness for any ill examples 
or ill treatment they may have been guilty of 
towards the deceased when living, ending 
with the repetition three times of the wor 
Pardon! pardon! pardon! When it came to 
Sarah’s turn, the eonsciousness of her mani- 
fold errors came over with terrible force, and, 
joined to the horror and grief of the moment, 
so overpowered that sensitive, excitable, pas- 
sionate natuse, that, falling prostrate on the 
ground, she shrieked the name of the dead 
one in heart-rending tones, calling with sobs 
and tears for forgiveness. There were two 
strangers present, two Christians, the actor 
Laferri¢re, and a lady. When Sarah was 
raised and taken out, the mother said hurri- 
edly to the Christians :—‘ It is Rachel’s turn 
now; for God’s sake, go; do not look at her, 
do not stop.’—‘No,’ added young Dinah, 
‘don’t stay—don’t let Rachel think you watch 
her.’—The consciousness all the family had 
of Rachel’s reserved, peculiar disposition, and 
the respect with whic my submitted to its 
exactions, is surprising. The strangers of 
course withdrew, but not before they had 
caught a glimpse of Rachel, led by her father, 
approaching mute, with brow deeply gathered, 
while all the other members of the family 
stood aside, seemingly dreading what was 
coming.” 

Have not our readers had enough of this 
ripping-up of the faults, follies, and mean- 
nesses of one who still had the grace of re- 
markable genius intermixed with all her 
fault, and folly, and meanness? We fancy 
so. Madame de B seems to have appre- 
hended Rachel’s genius imperfectly. At all 
events, she describes it awkwardly. Chapter 
is added to chapter eoncerning the plays in 
which the tragedian appeared,—tale on tale 


is told of her triumphs; but no future histo- 


rian of the French theatre who has not for 
himself watched the fatal eye with which 
Roxane accompanied her “ Sortez !”—or the 
fanatic burst on the stage of Pauline, when 
she exclaimed” “Je crovg?” {to our fancy 
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about as Pagan a declaration in its ferocity as 
ever convert indulged in)—who has not for 
himself heard Camille’s agonized cry, “ O 
mon cher Curiace!”—would be able to 
gather from Madame de B——’s empty and 
inflated dissertation in what respect “the 
muse of Israel” differed from Mars and Dor- 
val, or from the Tragedy Queen regnant, 
Madame Ristori. The two pages of descrip- 
tion in Miss Bronté’s “ Villette” have in 
them more real appreciation and greater 
nicety of toueh than the six hundred pages 
of this unsatisfactory and pretending book.— 
But “a touch of nature” or two from the 
dreary closing scenes of the life which the 
public favorite had bartered away, clinging 
to it after her bargaining with all the passion 
and perversity of her nature, are worth giv- 
ing :— 

“The 15th of September ‘was the da 
fixed for her departure [to the South o 
France]. * * Rachel was under the influence 
of some such occult and inexplicable inspira- 
tion during the night that preceded her de- 
parture for the South of France. Her sleep 
was of short duration, and although nothing 
required she should rise early, tormented by 
an anxious wish to see once more a spot as- 
sociated with the most memorable events of 
her life, she was dressed long before the 
dawning of the tardy autumnal day. To 
those who remonstrated on her early rising 
she peremptorily replied she had a pilgrim- 
age to perform before she left Paris, and 
that her family could meet, and take leave of 
her at the station. From her residence in 
the Place Royale, which she was never to re- 
enter alive, she drove, passing by the Gym- 
nase, to the 7'hédtre Francais, and ordering 
the carriage to stop before it, remained long 
gazing at the house that had been the scene 
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of her first débuts and of fifteen of the most 
brilliant years of her career. God only 
knows oles her reflections were, as mute 
and absorbed in thought, she contemplated 
the doors which she had entered poor, timid, 
and unknown, to leave rich, proud, and cele- 
brated. When first she had crossed yon 
threshold she possessed none of Fortune's 
gifts, but she was full of hope, of life! Now, 
she was rich in all the world prizes, but her 
cup of life was nearly empty, and, for her hopes 
they were faint indeed! A friend at last 
roused her from the meditations in which, 
regardless of the hour, she was indulging, 
and hurried her off. She leaned her head 
out of the window as long as the building 
remained in sight. When she reached the — 
station she spoke but little, bidding, with a 
sad smile only, what proved to many of the 
friends assembled there, a last adieu. She 
was carried in a chair from the station to the 
railway carriage, for she was no longer able 
to walk.” 


One word more : — 


“After having clung so despairingly to 
life, as the term approached she would at 
times speak of it calmly, though in realit 
her hopes were never quite extinguished. 
week before her death she admitted a stran- 
ger of distinction to see her, and seemed 
gratified with the sympathy he expressed. 
To the never-failing request for her auto- 
graph, she replied: ‘ Ah, you do well to ask 
for it now, it will soon be too late!’ She 
then wrote on a sheet of paper: ‘In a week 
from now I shall begin to be food for worms, 
and for writers of biographies.—RACHEL.’” 


The above may be only such tales as came 
from M. Lecomte’s mint; but they have a 
sad and sinister probability, and thus end the 
tragi-comedy in the tone and costume of its 
beginning and middle. 





The Butterfly Vivarium ; or Insect Home. Being 
an account of a New Method of observing the 
Curious Metamorphoses of some of the most 
beautiful of our 
also a popular Description of the Habits and 
Instincts of many of the Insects referred to; 


ative Insects. Comprising 


with Suggestions for the successful Study of 

Entomology by means of an Insect Vivarium. 

By H. Noel Humphreys. Illustrated with 

Colored Engravings. Lay. 

Wits the snails and little fishes we may now 
place caterpillars among ornaments of the British 
drawing-room. Mr. Noel Humphreys, who has 
already taught us pleasantly how best to culti- 
vate sweet and salt water gardens, developes as 
an independent notion of his own the plan of a 





butterfly vivarium. In their own rude way, boys 
exist who have kept creatures of this sort under 
glass, but Mr. Humphreys shows precisely what 
modification of a Ward’s case would make an 
Insect home, in which the grub might say to 
himself with some content I’d be a butterfly. 
Of course the mutations in the life of insects 
are of all natural phenomena that can be got 
into a parlor, the most obvious and the most 
likely to interest a child. We welcome, there- 
fore, the suggestion of the Butterfly Vivarium, 
and the little book with its clear text and bright 
pictures that, at precisely the right time of year, 
tells how the little glass palace is to be built, 
and by what sort of gnomes and fairies it may 
be inhabited.—E£xaminer. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

BerorE I tell you about Mr. Gray, I think 
J ought to make you understand something 
more of what we did all day long at Hanbury 
Court. There were five of us at the time of 
which I am speaking, all young women of 
-good descent, and allied (however distantly) 
to people of rank. When we were not with 
my lady, Mrs. Medlicott looked after us; a 
gentle little woman, who had been companion 
to my lady for many years, and was indeed, 
Ihave been told, some kind of relation to 
her. Mrs. Medlicott’s parents had lived in 
Germany, and the consequence was, she spoke 
English with a very foreign accent. Another 
consequence was, that she excelled in all 
manner of needle-work, such as is not known 
even by name in these days. She could 
darn either lace, table-linen, India muslin, 
or stockings, so that no one could tell where 
the hole or rent had been. Though a good 
Protestant, and never missing Guy Faux 
day at church, she was as skilful at fine work 
asany nun in a Papist convent. She would 
take a piece of French cambric, and by draw- 
ing out some threads, and working in others, 
it became delicate lace in a very few hours. 
She did the same by Hollands cloth, and 


made coarse strong lace, with which all my 
lady’s napkins and table-linen were trimmed. 
We worked under her during a great part 
of the day, either in the still-room, or at our 
sewing in a chamber that opened out of the 
great hall. My lady despised every kind of 
work that would now be called Fancy- 


work. She considered that the use of 
colored threads or worsted was only fit to 
amuse children; but that grown women 
ought not to be taken with mere blues and 
reds, but to restrict their pleasure in sewing 
to making small and delicate stitches. She 
would speak of the old tapestry in the hall 
as the work of her ancestresses, who lived 
before the Reformation, and were conse- 
quently unacquainted with pure and simple 
tastes in work, as well as in religion. Nor 
would my lady sanction the fashion of the 
day, which, at the beginning of this century, 
made all the fine ladies take to making shoes. 
She said that such work was a consequence 
of the French Revolution, which had done 
much to annihilate all distinctions of rank 
and class; and hence it was, that she saw 





young ladies of birth and breeding handing 
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lasts, and awls, and dirty cobbler’s-wax, like 
shoe-makers daughters. 

Very frequently one of us would be sum- 
moned to my lady to read aloud to her, 
where she sate in her small withdrawing- 
room, some improving book. It was gene- 
rally Mr. Addison’s “Spectator ;” but one 
year I remember, we had to read Sturm’s 
Reflections, translated from a German book 
Mrs. Medlicott recommended. Mr. Sturm 
told us what to think about for every day in 
the year; and very dull it was. But I be- 
lieve Queen Charlotte had liked the book 
very much and the thought of her royal 
approbation kept my iady awake during the 
reading. Mrs. Chapone’s Letters, and Dr. 
Gregory’s Advice to Young Ladies composed 
the rest of our library for week-day reading. 
I, for one, was glad to leave my fine sewing, 
and even my reading aloud, (though this last 
did keep me with my dear lady), to go to the 
still-room and potter about among the pre- 
serves and the medicated waters. There was 
no doctor for many miles round, and with 
Mrs. Medlicott to direct us, and Dr. Buchan 
to go by for receipts, we sent out many a 
bottle of physic, which, I dare say, was as 
good as what comes out of the druggist’s 
shop. At any rate,I do not think we did 
much harm ; for if any of our physics tasted 
stronger than usual, Mrs Medlicott would bid 
us let it down with cochineal and water, to 
make all safe, as she said. So our bottles of 
medicine had very little real physic in them at 
last; but we were careful in putting labels on 
them, which looked very mysterious to those 
who could not read, and helped the medicine 
to do its work. I have sent off many a 
bottle of salt and water colored red; and 
whenever we had nothing else to do in the 
still-room, Mrs. Medlicott would set us to 
making bread-pills by way of practice, and, 
as far as I can say, they were very efficacious, 
as before we gave out a box Mrs. Medlicott 
always told the patient what symptoms to 
expect; and I hardly ever inquired without 
hearing that they had produced their effect. 
There was one old man, who took six pills 
a-night, of any kind we liked to give him, to 
make him sleep; and if, by any chance, his: 
daughter had forgotten to let us know that 
he was out of his medicine, he was so restless 
and miserable that, as he said, he thought 
he was like to die. I think ours was what 
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would be called homeopathic practice now- 
a-days. Then we learnt to make all the 
cakes and dishes of the season in the still- 
room. We had plum-porridge and mince- 
pies at Christmas, fritters and pancakes on 
Shrove Tuesday, furmenty on Mothering 
Sunday, violet cakes in Passion Week, tansy 
pudding on Easter Sunday, three-cornered 
cakes on Trinity Sunday, and so on through 
the year; all made from good old Church 
receipts, handed down from one of my lady’s 
earliest Protestant ancestors. 

Every one of us passed a portion of the 
day with Lady Ludlow; and now and then 
we rode out with her in her coach and four. 
She did not like to go out with a pair of 
horses, considering this rather beneath her 
rank; and, indeed, four horses were very 
often needed to pull her heavy coach through 
the stiff mud. But it was rather a cumber- 
some equipage through the narrow War- 
wickshire lanes ; and I used often to think it 
was well that countesses were not plentiful, or 
else we might have met another lady of qual- 
ity in another coach and four where there 
would have been no possibility of turning, or 
passing, each other, and very little chance 
of backing. Once when the idea of this 


danger of meeting another countess in a 
narrow deep-rutted lane was very prominent 
in my mind, I ventured to ask Mrs. Medlicott 
what would have to be done on such an occa- 
sion; and. she told me that de latest crea- 
tion must back, for sure, which puzzled me a 
good deal at the time, although I understand 


it now. I began to find out the use of the 
Peerage, a book which had seemed to me 
rather dull before; but, as I was always a 
coward in a coach, I made myself well ac- 
quainted with the dates of creation of our 
three Warwickshire earls, and was happy to 
find that Earl Ludlow ranked second, the 
oldest ear] being a hunting widower, and not 
likely to drive out in a carriage. 

All this time I have wandered from Mr. 
Gray. Of course, we first saw him in church 
when he read himself in. He was very red- 
faced, the kind of redness which goes with 
light hair, and a blushing complexion; he 
looked slight and short, and his bright light 
frizzy hair had hardly a dash of powder in it. 
I remember my lady making this observa- 
tion, and sighing over it; for, though since 
the famine in 1799 and 1800, there had been 
a tax on hair-powder, yet it was reckoned 
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very revolutionary and Jacobin not to wear a 
good deal of it. My lady hardly liked the 
opinions of any man who wore his own hair; 
but this she would say was rather a prejudice; 
only in youth none but the mob went wigless, 
and she could not get over the association of 
wigs with birth and breeding; a man’s own’ 
hair with that class of people who had formed 
the rioters in 1780, when Lord George Gor- 
don had been one of the bugbears of my 
lady’s life. Her husband and his brothers, 

she told us, had been put into breeches, and 

had their heads shaved on their sevent* 

birthday, each of them; a handsome little 

wig of the newest fashion forming the old 

Lady Ludlow’s invariable birthday present to 

her sons as tuey each arrived at that age; 

and afterwards, to the day of their death, 

they never saw their own hair. To be with- 

out powder, as some underbred people were 

talking of being now, was in fact to insult 

the proprieties of life by being undressed. 

It was English sansculottism. But Mr. 

Gray did wear a little powder, enough to 

save him in my lady’s good opinion; but 

not enough to make her approve of him de- 

cidedly. 

The next time I saw him was in the great 
hall. Mary Mason and I were going to drive 
out with my lady in her coach, and when 
we went down-stairs with our best hats and 
cloaks on, we found Mr. Gray awaiting my 
lady’s coming. I believe he had paid his re- 
spects to her before, but we had never seen 
him; and he had declined her invitation to 
spend Sunday evening at the Court (as Mr. 
Mountford used to do pretty regularly,—and 
play a game of picquet too,—) which Mrs. 
Medlicott told us, had caused my lady to be 
not over well pleased with him. 

He blushed redder than ever at the sight 
of @s, as we entered the hall, and dropped 
him our curtsies. He coughed two or three 
times, as if he would have liked to speak to 
us, if he could but have found something to 
say; and every time he coughed, he went 
hotter-looking than ever. I am ashamed to 
say, we were nearly laughing at him; half 
because we were so shy too that we under 
stood what his awkwardness meant. 

My lady came in, with her quick active 
step—she always walked quickly when she 
did not bethink herself of her cane,—as if 
she were sorry to have kept us waiting,—and 
as she entered, she gave us all round one of 
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those graceful sweeping curtseys, of which 
I think the art must have died out with her, 
—it implied so much courtesy ;—this time 
it said, as well as words could do, “I am 
sorry to have kept you all waiting,—forgive 
me.” 

She went up to the mantel-piece, near 
which Mr. Gray had been standing until her 
entrance, and curtseying afresh to him, and 
pretty deeply this time, because of his cloth, 
and her being hostess, and he, a new guest. 
She asked him if he would not prefer speak- 
ing to her in her own private parlor, and 
Jooked as though she would have conducted 
him there. But he burst out with his errand, 
of which he was full even to choking, and 
which sent the glistening tears into his large 
blue eyes, which stood farther and farther 
out with his excitement. 

“My lady, I want to speak to you, and to 
persuade you to exert your kind interest, 
with Mr. Lathom—Justice Lathom of Hath- 
away Manor—” 

“Harry Lathom ?” inquired my lady,—as 
Mr. Gray stopped to take the breath he had 
lost in his hurry,—I did not know he was 
in the commission.” 

“He is only just appointed; he took the 
oaths not @ month ago,—more’s the pity!” 

“I do not understand why you should 
regret it. The Lathoms have held Hathaway 
since Edward the First, and Mr. Lathom 
bears a good character, although his temper 
is hasty —” 

“My lady! he has committed Job Gregson 
for stealing—a fault of which he is as inno- 

ent as I—and all the evidence goes to prove 
it, now that the case is brought before the 
Bench; only the Squires hang so together 
that they can’t be brought to see justice, and 
are all for sending Job to gaol, out of compli- 
ment to Mr. Lathom, saying it is his first 
committal, and it wont be civil to tell him 
there is no evidence against his man. For 
God’s sake, my lady, speak to the gentlemen ; 
they will attend to you, while they only tell 
me to mind my own business.” 

Now, my lady was always inclined to 
stand by her order, and the Lathoms of 
Hathaway Court were cousins to the Han- 
burys. Besides, it was rather a point of 
honor in those days to encourage a young 
magistrate, by passing a pretty sharp sen- 
tence on his first committals ; and Job Greg- 
Son was the father of a girl who had been 
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lately turned away from her place as scullery- 
maid for sauciness to Mrs. Adams, her lady- 
ship’s own maid ; and Mr. Gray had not said 
a word of the reasons why he believed the 
man innocent,—for he was in such a hurry, I 
believe he would have had my lady drive off 
to the Henley Court-house then and there ;— 
so there seemed a good deal against the man, 
and nothing but Mr. Gray’s bare word for 
him gand my lady drew herself a little up, 
and said: 

“Mr. Gray! I do not see what reason 
either you or I have to interfere. Mr. Harry 
Lathom is a sensible kind of young man, well 
capable of ascertaining the truth without our 
help—” . 

“ But more evidence has come out since,” 
broke in Mr. Gray. 

My lady went a little stiffer, and. spoke a 
little more coldly. 

“T suppose this additional evidence is before 
the justices ; men of good family and of honor 
and credit, well known in the county. They 
naturally feel that the opinion of one of 
themselves must have more weight than the 
words of a man like Job Gregson, who bears 
avery indifferent character,—has been strongly 
suspected of poaching, coming from no one 
knows where, squatting on Hareman’s Com- 
mon—which, by the way is extra-parochial, 
I believe ; consequently you, as a clergyman, 
are not responsible for what. goes on there; 
and, although impolitic, there might be some 
truth in what the magistrates said, in ad- 
vising you to mind your own business,”—said 
her ladyship, smiling,—“ and they might be 
tempted to bid me mind mine, if I inter- 
fered, Mr. Gray ; might they not ?” 

He looked extremely uncomfortable; half 
angry. Once or twice he began to speak, 
but checked himself, as if his words would 
not have been wise or prudent. At last he 
said : 

“Tt may seem presumptuous in me,—a 
stranger of only a few weeks standing—to 
set up my judgment as to men’s character 
against that of residents—”’ Lady Ludlow 
gave a little bow of acquiescence, which was, 
I think, involuntary on her part, and which I _ 
don’t think he perceived,—* but I am con- 
vinced that the man is innocent of this of- 
fence,—and besides, the justices themselves 
allege this ridiculous custom of paying a 
compliment to a newly-appointed magistrate 
as their only reason.”— 
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That unlucky word “ridiculous!” It 
undid all the good his modest beginning had 
done him with my lady. I knew, as well 
as words could have told me, that she was 
affronted at the expression being used by a 
man inferior in rank to those whose actions 
he applied it to,—and, truly, it was a great 
want of tact, considering to whom he was 
speaking. 

Lady Ludlow spoke very gently and slowly ; 
she always did when she was annoyed ; it was 
a certain sign, the meaning of which we had 
all learnt. 

“JT think, Mr. Gray, we will drop the sub- 
ject. It is one on which we are not likely to 
agree.” 

Mr. Gray’s ruddy color became purple, and 
then faded away, and his face became pale. 
I think both my lady and he had forgotten 
our presence; and we were beginning to feel 
too awkward to wish to remind them of it. 
And yet we could not help watching and lis- 
tening with the greatest interest. 

Mr. Gray drew himself up to his full height, 
with an unconscious feeling of dignity. Lit- 

-tle as was his stature, and awkward and em- 

barrassed as he had been only a few minutes 
before, I remember thinking he looked almost 
as grand as my lady when he spoke. 

“Your ladyship must remember that it 
may be my duty to speak to my parishioners 
on many subjects on which they do not agree 
with me. I am not at liberty to be silent, be- 
cause they differ in opinion from me.” 

Lady Ludlow’s great blue eyes dilated with 
surprise, and—TI do think—anger, at being 
thus spoken to. I am not sure if it was very 
wise in Mr. Gray. He himself looked afraid 
of the consequences, but as if he was deter- 
mined to bear them without flinching. For 
a minute there was silence. Then my lady 
replied : 

“ Mr. Gray, I respect your plain speaking, 
although I may wonder whether a young 
man of your age and position, has any right 
to assume that he is a better judge than one 
with the experience which I have naturally 
gained at my time of life, and in the station I 
hold.” 

“Tf I, madam, as the clergyman of this 
parish, am not to shrink from telling what I 
believe to be the truth to the poor and lowly, 
no more am I to hold my peace in the pres- 
ence of the rich and titled.” Mr. Gray’s face 





showed that he was in that state of excite- 
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ment which in a child would have ended in a 
good fit of crying. He looked as if he had 
nerved himself up to doing and saying things, 
which he disliked above every thing, and 
which nothing short of serious duty could 
have compelled him to do and say. And at 
such times every minute circumstance which 
could add to pain comes vividly before one, 
I saw that he became aware of our presence, 
and that it added to his discomfiture. 

My lady flushed up. “ Are you aware, sir,” 
asked she, “that you have gone far astray 
from the original subject of conversation? 
But as you talk of your parish, allow me to 
remind you that Hareman’s Common is be- 
yond the bounds, and that you are really not 
responsible for the characters and lives of 
the squatters on that unlucky piece of ground.” 

“ Madam, I see I have only done harm in 
speaking to you about the affair at all. I beg 
your pardon, and take my leave.” 

He bowed, and looked very sad. Lady 
Ludlow caught the expression of his face. 

“Good morning!” she cried, in rather a 
louder and quicker way than that in which 
she had been speaking. “ Remember, Job 
Gregson is a notorious poacher and evil-doer, 
and you really are not responsible for what 
goes on at Hareman’s Common.” 

He was near the hall-door, and said some 
thing—half to himself, which we heard (being 
nearer to him), but my lady did not ; although 
she saw that he spoke. “ What did he say?” 
she asked, in somewhat a hurried manner, a8 
soon as the door was closed —“TI did not 
hear.” We looked at each other, and then! 
spoke: 

“He said, my lady, that God help him! he 
was responsible for all the evil he did not 
strive to overcome.” 

My lady turned sharp round away from us, 
and Mary Mason said afterwards she thought 
her ladyship was much vexed with both of 
us, for having been present, and with me for 
having repeated what Mr. Gray had said. 
But it was not our fault that we were in the 
hall, and when my lady asked what Mr. Gray 
had said, I thought it right to tell her. 

In a few minutes she bade us accompany 
her in her ride in the coach. 

Lady Ludlow always sate forwards by her- 
self, and we girls backwards. Somehow this 
was a rule, which we never thought of ques- 
tioning. It was true that riding backwards 
made some of us feel very uncomfortable and 
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faint; and to remedy this my lady always 
drove with both windows open, which occa- 
sionally gave her the rheumatism; but we 
always went on in the old way. This day she 
did not pay any great attention to the road 
by which we were going, and coachman took 
his own way. We were very silent, as my 
lady did not speak, and looked very serious. 
Or else, in general, she made these rides very 
pleasant (to those who were not qualmish, | } 
with riding backwards), by talking to us in a 
very agreeable manner, and telling us of the 
different things which had happened to her at 
various places,—at Paris and Versailles, where 
she had been in her youth,—at Windsor and 
Kew and Weymouth, where she had been 
with the Queen, when maid of honor—and so 
on. But this day she did not talk at all. 
All at once she put her head out of the win- 
dow. 

“John Footman,” said she, “where are 
we? Surely this is Hareman’s Common.” 

“Yes, an’t please my lady,” said John 
Footman, and waited for further speech or 
orders. My lady thought awhile, and then 
said she would have the steps put down and 
get out. 

As soon as she was gone, we looked at 


each other, and then without a word began 


to gaze after her. We saw her pick her 
dainty way, in the little high-heeled shoes 
she always wore (because they had been in 
fashion in her youth) among the yellow pools 
of stagnant water that had gathered in the 
clayey soil. John Footman followed stately 
after; afraid too, for all his stateliness, of 
splashing his pure white stockings. Suddenly 
my lady turned round, and said something 
to him, and he returned to the carriage with 
a half-pleased, half-puzzled air. 

My lady went on to a cluster of rude mud 
houses at the higher end of the Common; 
cottages built, as they were occasionally at 
that day, of wattles and clay, and thatched 
with sods. As far as we could make out 
from dumb show, Lady Ludlow saw enough 
of the interiors of these places to make her 
hesitate before entering, or even speaking to 
any of the children who were playing about 
in the puddles. After a pause, she disap- 
peared into one of the cottages. It seemed 
to usa long time before she came out; but 
I dare say it was not more than eight or ten 
minutes. She came back with her head hang- 
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ing down, as if to choose her way,—but we 
saw it was more in thought and bewilderment 
than for any such purpose. 

She had not made up her mind where we 
should drive to when she got into the carriage 
again. John Footman stood, bare-headed, 
waiting for orders. 

“To Hathaway. My dears, if you are 
tired, or if you have any thing to do for Mrs, 
Medlicott, I can drop you at Barford-orner, 
and it is but a quarter of an hour’s brisk walk 
home ?” 

But luckily we could safely say that Mrs. 
Medlicott did not want us, and as we had 
whispered to each other, as we sat alone in 
the coach, that surely my lady must have gone 
to Job Gregson’s, we were far too anxious to 
know the end of it all to say that we were 
tired. So we all set off to Hathaway. Mr. 
Harry Lathom was a bachelor squire, thirty 
or thirty-five years of age, more at home in 
the field than in the drawing-room, and with 
sporting men than with ladies. 

My lady did not alight, of course; it was 
Mr. Lathom’s place to wait upon her, and 
she bade the butler.—who had a smack. of 
the gamekeeper in him, very unlike our own 
powdered venerable fine gentleman at Han- 
bury,—tell his master, with her compliments, 
that she wished to speak to him. You may 
think how pleased we were to find that we 
should hear all that was said; though I think 
afterwards we were half sorry when we saw 
how our presence confused the squire, who 
would have found it bad enough to answer 
my lady’s questions, even without two eager 
girls for audience. 

“Pray, Mr. Lathom,” began my lady, 
something abruptly for her,—but she was 
very full of her subject, “ what is this I hear 
about Job Gregson ?” 

Mr. Lathom looked annoyed and vexed, 
but dared not show it in his words. 

“T gave out a warrant against him, my 
lady, for theft, that is all. You are doubt- 
less aware of his character; a man who sets 
nets and springes in long cover, and fishes 
wherever he takes a fancy. It is but a short 
step from poaching to thieving.” 

“ That is quite true,” replied Lady Ludlow 
(who had a horror of poaching for this very 
reason): “but I imagine you do not send a 
man to jail on account of his bad character.” 

“ Rogues and vagabonds,” said Mr. Lathom. 
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“Aman may be sent to prison for being a 
vagabond ; for no specific act, but for his 
general mode of life.” 

He had the better of her ladyship for one 
moment ; but then she answered, 

“ But in this case, the charge on which you 
committed him was theft; now his wife tells 
me he can prove he was some miles distant 
from Holmwood, where the robbery took 
place, all that afternoon; she says you had 
the evidence before you.” 

Mr. Lathom here interrupted my lady, by 
saying, in a somewhat sulky manner, 

“No such evidence was brought before me 
when I gave the warrant. I am not answer- 
able for the other magistrates’ decision, when 
they had more evidence before them. It was 
they who committed him to gaol. Iam not 
responsible for that.” 

My lady did not often show signs of impa- 
tience ; but we knew she was feeling irritated 
by the little perpetual tapping of her high- 
heeled shoe against the bottom of the carriage. 
About the same time we, sitting backwards, 
caught a glimpse of Mr. Gray through the 
open door, standing in the shadow of the 
hall. Doubtless Lady Ludlow’s arrival had 
interrupted a conversation between Mr. La- 
thom and Mr. Gray. The latter must have 
heard every word of what she was saying ; 
but of this she was not aware, and caught at 
Mr. Lathom’s disclaimer of responsibility 
with pretty much the same argument that 
she had heard (through our repetition) that 
Mr. Gray had used not two hours before. 

“And do you mean to say, Mr. Lathom, 
that you don’t consider yourself responsible 
for all injustice or wrong-doing that you 
might have prevented, and have not? Nay, 
in this case the first germ of injustice was 
your own mistake. I wish you had been 
with me a little while ago, and seen the 
misery in that poor fellow’s cottage.” She 
spoke lower, and Mr. Gray drew near, in a 
sort of involuntary manner, as if to hear all 
she was saying. We saw him, and doubtless 
Mr. Lathom heard his footstep, and knew 
who it was that was listening behind him, 
and approving of every word that was said. 
He grew yet more sullen in manner; but 
still my lady was my lady, and he dared not 
speak out before her, as he would have done 
to Mr. Gray. Lady Ludlow, however, caught 
the look of stubbornness in his face, and it 
roused her as I had never seen her roused. 
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“Tam sure you will not refuse, sir, to ae 
cept my bail. I offer to bail the fellow out, 
and to be responsible for his appearance at 
the sessions. What do you say to that, Mr, 
Lathom ? ” 

“The offence of theft is not bailable, my 
lady.” 

“ Not in ordinary cases, I dare say. But I 
imagine this is an extraordinary case. The 
man is sent to prison out of compliment to 
you, and against ali evidence, as far as I can 
learn. He wili have to rot in goal for two 
months, and his wife and children to starve, 
I, Lady Ludlow, offer to bail him out, and 
pledge myself for his appearance at next 
quarter sessions.” 

“Tt is against the law, my lady.” 

“Bah! Bah! Bah! Who makes laws? 
Such as I in the House of Lords—such as 
you in the House of Commons. We, who 
make the laws in St. Stephen’s, may break 
the mere forms of them, when we have right 
on our sides, on our own land, and amongst 
our own people.” 

“The lord-lieutenant may take away my 
commission, if he heard of it.” 

“And a very good thing for the county, 
Harry Lathom: and for you too, if he did, 
—if you don’t go on more wisely than you 
have begun. A pretty set you and your 
brother magistrates are to administer justice 
through the land! I always said a good 
despotism was the best form of government; 
and I am twice as much in favor of * now! 
see what a quorum is! My dears!” sud- 
denly turning round to us, “if it would not 
tire you to walk home, I would beg Mr. 
Lathom to take a seat in my coach, and we 
would drive to Henley Gaol, and have the 
poor man out at once.” 

“ A walk over the fields at this time of day 
is hardly fitting for young ladies to take 
alone,” said Mr. Lathom, anxious no doubt 
to escape from his téte-a-téte drive with my 
lady, and possibly not quite prepared to go 
to the illegal length of prompt measures, 
which she had in contemplation. 

But Mr. Gray now stepped forward, too 
anxious for the release of the prisoner to 
allow any obstacle to intervene which he 
could do away with. To see Lady Ludlow’s 
face when she first perceived whom she had 
had for auditor and spectator of her inter 
view with Mr. Lathom, was as good as & 
play. She had been doing and saying the 
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very things she had been so much annoyed 
at Mr. Gray’s saying and proposing only an 
hour or two ago. She had been setting down 
Mr. Lathom pretty smartly, in the presence 
of the very man to whom she had spoken of 
that gentleman as so sensible, and of such a 
standing in the county, that it was presump- 
tion to question his doings. But before Mr. 


- Gray had finished his offer of escorting us 


back to Hanbury Court, my lady had re- 
covered herself. There was neither surprise 
nor displeasure in her manner, as she an- 
swered : 

“JT thank you, Mr. Gray. I was not aware 
that you were here, but I think I can under- 
stand on what errand you came. And seeing 
you here, recalls me to a duty I owe Mr. 
Lathom. Mr. Lathom, I have spoken to you 
pretty plainly,—forgetting, until I saw Mr. 
Gray, that only this very afternoon I differed 
from him on this very question ; taking com- 
pletely at that time the same view of the 
whole subject which you have done; thinking 
that the county would be well rid of such a 
man as Job Gregson, whether he had com- 
mitted this theft or not. Mr. Gray and I did 
not part quite friends,” she continued, bowing 
towards him , “ but it so happened that I saw 
Job Gregson’s wife and home,—I felt that 
Mr, Gray had been right and I had been 
wrong, so, with the famous inconsistency of 
my sex, I came hither to scold you,” smiling 
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yet, and did not relax a bit of his gravity at 
her smile, “ for holding the same opinions 
that I had done an hour before. Mr. Gray,” 
(again bowing towards him) “these young 
ladies will be very much obliged to you for 
your escort, and so shall I. Mr. Lathom, 
may I beg of you to accompany me to Hen- 
ley?” 

Mr. Gray bowed very low, and went very 
red; Mr. Lathom said something which we 
none of us heard, but which was I think some 
remonstrance against the course he was, as it 
were, compelled to take. Lady Ludlow, how- 
ever, took no notice of his murmur, but sate 
in an attitude of polite expectancy ; and as 
we turned off on our walk, I saw Mr. Lathom 
getting into the coach with the air of a 
whipped hound. I must say, considering my 
lady’s feeling, I did not envy him his ride,— 
though, I*elieve, he was quite in the right as 
to the object of the ride being illegal. 

Our walk home was very dull. We had 
no fears, and would far rather have been 
without the awkward, blushing young man, 
into which Mr. Gray had sunk. At every 
stile he hesitated,—sometimes he half got 
over it, thinking that he could assist us better 
in that way; then he would turn back un- 
willing to go before ladies. He had no ease 
of manner, as my lady once said of him, 
though on any occasion of duty, he had an 
immense deal of dignity. 





towards Mr. Lathom, who looked half-sulky 





Tue PictuRESQUE NEGLECTED BY THE | 
Irattans.—The Italians have no eye for the | 
beauties of nature, and seldom affect any love 
for them. There is not a single landscape de- 
scription in the whole range of Italian literature, 
unless we take as such the stiff and formal | 
gardens of Alcina and Armida by Ariosto and | 
Tasso, which are no more landscapes than the | 
Tuileries garden is a park,—no landscape-pic- | 
ture from Dante to Manzoni, and this latter had 
all the models of Germany and England before 
him. The Italian is no lover of the country, 
he dreads of all things an isolated dwelling. If 
he cannot live in the capital, then in a provincial 
city ; if not, in a country-town; then in a vil- 
lage ; only not in a country-house ; they huddle 
together in their squalid boroughs and hamlets; 
and the happiest man is he whose forefathers 
have built their home in’ the narrowest, closest 





court or alley hard by the market-place. Every 
man owns a vineyard, and every vineyard has a 
hut; but that hut is no man’s abode, or only the 
luckless hind’s who digs and prunes it: for the 
rest, no man deems it a pleasure to live in the 
country, unless there be a harvest or vintage to 
be gathered in. I remember a lady with luxu- 
riously fair, rich complexion, melting blue eyes, 
and a great display of tender sentiment, whom 
I had one day coaxed into a walk even beyond 
the Place d’Armes, the world’s end for the little 
world of Turin. It was in the witching month 
of May, and I asked her if she would not at 
that season rather be in the country. “In the 
country!” ejaculated the fair one, with a half- 
astonished, half-terrified look. ‘ What on earth 
should one go to the country for now ? surely 
there is no fruit to eat.”—Gallenga’s Piedmont. 
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From The Spectator, 12 June. 
FRANCE EQUIVOCATING. 

THE Times asks if there is ye thing in the 
present condition of France which can ac- 
count for remarkable proceedings in that 
country; and although the leading journal 
astonished the world on Thursday by putting 
this question, and suggesting certain forcible 
reasons for the inquiry, it did so with some 
reserve, by no means making the worst of 
the case. The “enormous preparations ” 
which France is making for strengthening 
her mochinery of war, by sea and land, can 
scercely be explained on any inteiligible 
ground, save one. It may be confessed that 
the maintenance of domestic tranquility re- 
quires a large army, but how does that apply 
to the fleet, to the defensive fortifications at 
Cherbourg, or to the replacement all over 
the French coasts of the batteries which gar- 
nished them during the first Empire, or to 
the accumulation of a great naval force in 
that port? Again, what foreign‘ prince is 
threatening the French Government with in- 
vasion? What surplus revenue has France 
to throw away? The answer to each of 
these questions is obvious. Even with the 
utmost straining of able and obsequicus 
finance Ministers, the finance of the Empire 
can only by courtesy be said to make both 
ends meet. The two last contrivances for 
reviving the public funds of the Government, 
and what we may call the public funds of the 
commercial powers in France, the share pro- 
perty in the market, have both been failures ; 
for since General Espinasse’s suggestion that 
the real property of the corporate charities 
should be converted into French Consols, 
and the telegraphic advertisement of the 
forthcoming restraint on the issue of new 
shares, we have heard nothing of those finan- 
cial coups d’état. According to the state- 
ments of our Ministers, the misunderstand- 
ing respecting the Conspiracy Bill has been 
satisfactorily explained away on both sides. 
Montenegro cannot demand that France 
should possess an army of 600,000 men, or a 
fleet ‘riva!ling in strength that of England, a 
power which has to defend possessions in 
every part of the world. Austria is not 
threatening active hostilities, and if she were 
she might be laughed at. Notwithstanding 
the English marriage, Prussia is not likely 
to be troublesome. If Russia were to 
threaten, France knows that she has Eng- 
land to fall back upon. It is impossible that 
the Emperor, or the most timid party in 
France, can be anticipating an invasion from 
England, when we have on our hands a 
China war, have not yet done with the In- 
dian mutiny, and have our commerce to 
guard all over the globe. 

It is impossible to review these circum- 
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stances, which prove that France is threat. 
ened with no danger from without, and not 
to perceive that the same circumstances may 
be construed into evidence of an opportunity 
for France, if she were to contemplate some 
grander coup d’éat than ever beyond her 
own frontiers. The state of the French em- 
pire admits of many conjectural interpreta- 
tions. Some report that the Emperor is not 
so strong in health as he has been, and does 
not exercise his wonted control over those 
who are second, or third, in command. The 
disappointment of the commercial, the un- 
easy aspirations of all classes, may perhaps 
necessitate some diversion. The army itself 
is in want of employment. Some suppose 
that it is not under command; others imag- 
ine that its excitement is not unlike the wine 
and sandwiches of Satory, supplied from the 
same imperial source, but on a grander scale. 
Something like the Sepoy chupatties is said 
to be circulating in the French army; it is 
the toast “To the Cause,” which is reported 
to be drunk with enthusiasm at mess-tables. 
What cause? And whatever may be the 
conjecture respecting other persons, we can- 
not forget certain established facts in regard 
to Napoleon. At one time, not a century 
ago, he made many besides Louis Blanc be- 
lieve him a Socialist; he made all France 
believe him a Republican; he has made Eng- 
land believe him a faithful ally. Taciturn by 
nature, he seldom speaks until after the 
event; he always acts before he speaks; and 
with regard to his greatest enterprises, his 
actions, unlike most men’s, have + nein im- 
mensely exceeded any previous warning. 

It is perhaps one of the incidents of a fee- 
ble Government, which is obliged “ to do the 
ape ” at home and abroad, that we have to 
e satisfied with certain matter-of-course dip- 
lomatic “ assurances,” when we ought to have 
positive facts on unmistakable authority to 
explain these unintelligible preparations. 
The refusal to explain could only bear one 
construction, and we ought to be in an equal 
state of preparedness. 

The subject ought not to be left to purely 
official assurances, or to the “energy” of a 
Government which is distinguisning itself in 
standing by while other persons conduct leg- 
islation in Parliament. The enormous pre- 





yarations in France have attracted attention 
in other places besides the City. Since the 
| Government has not proved itself to be per- 
forming its duty, others have been impressed 
with the necessity of taking the initiative. A 
quiet agitation on the subject has already be- 
gun, as is usual in this country, to assume an 
organized form. The grand objects are, to 
supply the deficiency which Sir Francis Head 
pointed out, and the Duke of Wellington 
admitted, by stationing a thoroughly efficient 
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Channel fleet at once at its proper post; by 
manning our ships promptly, which can be 
done if the market price for sailors be of- 
fered; and by instantly taking such meas- 
ures as would call out the Militia and enable 
the whole body of the people to supply the 
place of an absent army. 





From The Spectator, 12 June. 
THE AMERICAN DIFFICULTY. 


BEFORE we are quit of the Indian war the 
thunder of a war-storm across the Atlantic 
already has begun to make its rumbling 
heard; and our wise men have been called in 
to exorcise the Spirit of the Storm. It was 
notasimple alarmism that excited the sudden 
outburst of discussion on the subject ; there 
have been practical or supposed reasons for 
some feelings of animosity in the United 
States. A certain heat made itself evident 
even in the proceedings of the Government, 
and the feeling created on this side was evi- 
denced by the downward tendency of the 
public funds, which were recently so buoyant, 
and have since somewhat narrowed the con- 
trast offered to the condition of the French 
Funds. Looking to the state of the East, 
and of the European Continent, these adverse 
signs were any thing but welcome; but it is 
to be believed that the threat will come to 
nothing. 

The steps taken by the American Govern- 
ment appear to indicate a degree of precipi- 
tancy altogether in excess of the occasion. 
Without waiting for explanations or negotia- 
tions, anticipating the action of the President, 
Mr. Seward introduced into the Senate a 
measure to enable the government to obtain 
by force prompt redress for the perpetration 
of outrages upon the flag, soil, or citizens, of 
the United States, or upon their property, and 
to make reprisals wherever the adoption of 
such a course may be deemed necessary. 
This last step is remarkable, for it will be 
easily remembered that when the late Euro- 
pean Congress endeavored to abolish the cus- 
tom of making reprisals upon commercial 
property, the American Government, al- 
though partially consenting, in reality nega- 
tived the proposition. In the meanwhile gun- 
boats have been sent to the Cuban waters, 
and other active steps have been taken for 
strengthening the naval force of the United 
States, while the citizens of New York come 
forward to offer their services to the Ameri- 
can Government in the event of war. 

There are indeed explanations to be offered 
for the most formidable of these indications. 
In the first place we are reminded that the 
American President has not the privilege, 
which resides in European royalty, of declar- 
ing war upon his own sovereign will; he can 
only do so with the concurrence of the Sen 
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ate, and it is inferred that by these prelimi- 
naries the President and Senate are only tak- 
ing the necessary precautions to be ready for 
prompt action in case of need. Some part 
of the popular movement is very probably 
nothing more grave than bravado; a sort of 
display which costs very little, and scarcely 
affords more than a specific occasion for those 
parades of which the very effective, and in 
some cases showy New York regiments are 
willing enough to avail themselves. It is 
said that Lord Napier, as a private individual, 
at once expressed his opinion that there has 
been some mistake about the instructions 
given to our naval officers, and that his Gov- 
ernment will make satisfactory explanations ; 
and the tone of Ministers in Parliament is in 
the same strain. Mr. Cass has transmitted 
to London a formal demand for explanations, 
and the papers have been promised ; and it 
even now depends in some degree upon the 
fulness of these papers to check any needless 
excitement which might otherwise prevail upon 
this troublous subject. 

Thereare aed always means for either na- 
tion to prevent ti:e other from resorting to 
warlike extremes, except under the severest 
penalties. It is, perhaps, too readily assumed 
on the other side of the Atlantic that we must 
submit to any demands because our responsi- 
bilities are so gigantic. The outbreak of war 
would cut off the supply of cotton from Liv- 
erpool, and through that port from Manches- 
ter and Glasgow; Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Ayrshire, would soon be agitated by some- 
thing very like an_ industrial call § from 
which, of course, political considerations could 
not be excluded: and these would be rather 
tremendous visitations for commercial Lon- 
don, coming as they would after the war in 
India, after the war with Russia, and perhaps 
before the war with France. Per contra, 
very similar responsibilities hang round the 
neck of the American Republic. The slave- 
owning states cannot afford either to have 
their cotton-trade cut off, or the spark of 
doubt and discredit thrown among their alien- 
colored industrial population. It is some- 
times supposed that the north is severed in 
its commercial interests from the south; but 
nothing can be more mistaken. In our pages 
we have explained the nature of a project for 
establishing a direct carrying-trade between 
some southern port and a port in this coun- 
try, in order that the cotton-growers of the 
southern states might not be at the mercy of 
the north. It was supposed that in such 
cases there would be something like a trian- 
gular trade instead of the rectangular trade, 
which makes New York the medium both 
ways, giving her a double profit at the ex- 
pense of the south, and degrading the trade 
of the Carolinas and Florida to the rank of a 
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coasting instead of a foreign trade. The pro- 
ject was announced, but it has not been real- 
ized. The north therefore clings to its posi- 
tion as partner of the south ; and the entire 
firm must consent to forego a commerce which 
equals that with the rest of the world, in or- 
der to indulge the caprice of a little military 
exercise with England. It is true that the 
Americans are readier than the English to 
“ sell up,” more prepared for extremes; true 
also that the “ Rowdy” interest has its rep- 
resentatives even in the money-market. The 
last circumstance, however, in part explains 
some of the excitement; for do not let us 
forget that even in London “the Bears” of 
the money-market can turn something more 
than an honest penny by the mere report and 
anticipation of war. Certain it is that the 
leading men of the Union, the resident repre- 
sentatives, are almost as rea(ly as we are in 
England to assume that a war between the 
two countries would be “ in possible,” because 
of the immense interests i. ,olved. 

So perhaps it would be, if the Governments 
of the two countries were more essentially 
bound up with the commercial and substan- 
tial interests of society than they are; but 
that is not so on either side of the Atlantic. 
With reference to these material interests, 
the Governments on both sides may to a cer- 
tain extent be regarded in the light of adven- 
turers,—persons separated from the weighty 
and enduring interests of the society over 
which they rule, yet holding in their hands 
immense power, which may be ~~ for 
a blow at any moment. Here is the danger. 
A little display of “energy” in the orders 
issued may be the warrant for any reckless 
naval commander, whether English or Ameri- 
can, to perpetrate some act which would 
arouse the people of either country beyond 
the control of reason. It is only fair to sup- 
pose, however, at least of our own Govern- 
ment, that it feels its responsibility, alike to 
maintain the honor of England, and to avoid 
sacrificing the solid interests of the country 
in the indulgence of any mere caprice. It is 
possible that the apprehension of materiel 
consequences will not deter the Government 
on the other side from taking that course, 
which appears to be necessitated by “dignity”; 
but it seems almost certain that the Govern- 
ment that should commence the war, on which- 
soever side, would be perfectly unable to 
maintain itself against the popular indigna- 
tion of its own commonwealth. Should the 
Government at Washington really plunge the 
Republic in hostilities with its best customer, 
north and south would soon, under the suffer- 
ings drawn upon both, call it to account, and 
aw its successor to remedy the mischief. 

fe have discussed the question of war and 
peace without reference to the merits of the 





previous question involved in the demand for 
apers, or to the claim of certain Americans 
or compensation : we have as yet only an ex 
ig statement, and the papers are promised, 
he information conveyed should be as full as 
ossible. Whatever may be the issue, we 
Rove to deal with a powerful adversary. It is 
not the case of Brazil over again, in which an 
English Government can bully with impunity, 
Whatever may be the merits of the question, 
our Cabinet might have need of all the re- 
sources by which it can strengthen its posi- 
tion. Amongst those resources the most 
valuable perhaps would be the common sense 
of both countries. If any Americans have 
been exaggerating, or inventing the irregular. 
ities that they allege, let the misrepresenta- 
tions be exposed ; Jet them be exposed honestly 
and fully, with complete candor, and the solid 
men of the Union, as well as of the United 
Kingdom, will take care that justice be satis- 
fied. If we have been endeavoring to enforce 
our own convictions upon any alien commun- 
ity without their assent, if any over-zealous 
commanders have been exceeding their in- 
structions, if the instructions themselves have 
been imprudently lax or incautious in tone, 
let the mistake on our own side be frankl 
avowed and promptly corrected. In fact, if 
either Government, our own in particular, 
shall seek simply to satisfy the requirements 
and dictates of common sense, it will stand 


on ground too safe to be impugned, and will 
assume a position the best for rebutting the 
excesses or the intrigues, whether of Govern- 
ments or of individuals. 


From The Examiner, 12 June. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Sypney SMITH was right. It is high 
time that we should cease defending, and, in 
so doing, offending all the world. We must 
begin to take care of ourselves. We must 
begin to live more within our means of serv- 
ing mankind. We must restrict our exces- 
sive issues of philanthropy. Let every fair 
endeavor be made to move other nations to 
put an end to the abomination of the slave 
trade, but if they will not do their duty, we 
cannot, single-hunded, make up for all their 
omissions, and must withdraw from a work 
not only over-tasking our powers but exposing 
us to the danger of embroilment and war 
with the United States. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord 
Brougham 


“solemnly adjured his noble friend Lord 
Malmesbury to take all possible means of 
urging upon the Spanish Government the 
duty of making every effort for the extirpa- 
tion of the slave trade in the Spanish colonies 
—an object which they were bound not only 
by the stipulations of treaties, but by every 
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principle of honor and honesty, to effect—by 
prohibiting the corruption of the Government 
and other functionaries. The slave trade in 
Brazil, he might remind their lordships, had 
been put an end to by the honesty and firm- 
ness of the Portuguese Government. He 
was most anxious to see the slave trade aban- 
doned by Spain, because it would then be no 
longer necessary for this country to attempt 
what was impossible—the blockade of the 
coast of Cuba, which, from the nature of that 
coast, could never be effectual, and we should 
be relieved from the many and great perils to 
which we were now exposed of Gien brought 
into collision with other Powers.” 


Whether or not the Spanish Government 
puts down the slave trade, at our instance, in 
conformity with its engagements, the blockade 
of Cuba should be forthwith abandoned, for 
the reason given by Lord Brougham, that it 

_is attempting an impossibility, and exposing 
us to the chance of collision with America in 
the vain endeavor. We must do. Lord 
Malmesbury the justice to say that he spoke 
with conten sense and temper on this 
subject. 


“JT trust that a great deal of exaggeration 
has taken place in the descriptions I have 
seen, though, at the same time, I must con- 
fess I fear that some acts have been com- 
mitted that are not justifiable either by inter- 
national law or by the treaties that exist 


between this country and the United States. 
Iam informed that on one occasion a body of 
men were landed from one of her Majesty’s 
ships on the coast of Cuba, though that is of 
course a Spanish question, which can only be 
incidentally mentioned when speaking with 


regard to America. Statements have also 
been made that considerable annoyance has 
been occasioned to American trading vessels 
lying at anchor at Havannah from a@ system 
of rowing round those vessels, watching their 
cargoes taken out and taken in, exercising 
surveillance and espionage over them, and 
Jinally chasing them out to sea after they 
left the port. It has also been stated that 
many American ships in the Gulf have been 
brought to by our crusiers and searched. 
Now, I say I have not the least idea whether 
these statements are correct or not, but these 
are the statements made, and your lordships 
know that neither international law nor the 
treaty of 1842 would justify us in taking such 
measures as these. I entirely agree with 
what my noble friend has said as to the 





American flag being constantly prostituted to 
cover the slave trade, and other illegal acts, 
and I think it is highly desirable that some 
agreement should be made between the two 
countries, by which it may be distinctly under- 
stood what proceedings iy to be taken by 
their officers respectively for effectually dis- 
covering the impositions to which I have 
alluded, and which will not be offensive to 
honest traders. It is to that I have directed 
the attention of the Government of the 
United States, and that no later than in a 
conversation which I had this morning with 
the American Minister, and I think I may 
say there has not been any great difference 
of views between us.” 


No doubt, as Lord Clarendon stated in a 
speech as commendable as that of his sue- 
cessor in the Foreign Office, none of the acts 
charged are permissible under the officers’ in- 
structions, but the danger lies in the nature 
of the duty, angithe temper which it gen- 
erates. There ix’a superabundance of eager- 
ness and activity ¥ suspicion espies a slaver in 
disguise in every tub, and these things com- 
bined with a little indiscretion, such as is be- 
gotten sometimes on a hot day after dinner 
by an extra glass of wine, may cause a mis- 
adventure out of which may arise war, or 
the danger of war, which is the next evil to 
it as regards commercial relations. The 
niceties of cireumspection are not to be looked 
for in the commanders of cruisers, while on 
the other hand we have ‘to lay our account 
with the most exaggerated susceptibility on 
the side of those molested by any stretch of 
interference. Raise the blockade before mis- 
chief is done; and that is not all, let Eng. 
land give notice to all nations concerned in 
the slave trade that she will take her share in 
the work of humanity if they will contribute 
their quota of assistance, but that she will no 
longer consent to bear the whole burden of 
the task. Our own shores now call for the 
defences which are diverted to watching the 
coast board of Africa and Cuba. We must 
begin to look at home. With the work we 
have on our hands actually or prospectively, 
we must retrench some of our benevolence 
for blacks, and husband our resources to pro- 
tect liberty in its last European hold. We 
have made large sacrifices for the suppression 
of slavery with very inadequate results, and 
all the circumstances of the time counsel us 
now to avoid cause of offence and improve 
means of defence. 
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From The Times, 10 June. 
THE ATTITUDE OF FRANCE, 

For what purpose, or in what quarrel, 

ainst whom or for whom, we know not, 
Trenes is undoubtedly arming ona scale, with 
a method, a system, and a deliberation, truly 
formidable to all her neighbors,—whether, 
like ourselves, they have the good fortune to 
be sheltered from the impending storm under 
the umbrageous branches of an entente cordi- 
ale,—whether, like Belgium, Piedmont, and 
Spain, in the consciousness of their inability 
to resist, they listen with no unreasonable 
trepidation for the first howl of the coming 
tempest,—or whether, like Austria, they know 
not how soon they may be compelled to fight 
for their dominions against a brave and well- 
disciplined enemy. France is certainly arm- 
ing, and arming both by land and sea. Her 
army, already large, is undergoing considera- 
ble increase. She is just on the point of 
completing a railway which connects all her 
military stations with the fortifications of 
_, Cherbourg, a port constructed at enormous 
. pains and at vast expense, and possessing 

every facility that skill can devise for the 
simultaneous embarkation of very large bodies 
of troops. France is, besides, busily en- 
gaged in the construction of a great steam 
fleet, armed and propelled on the very best 


and newest principles at present developed 
by the art of war; she is gathering up her 


colossal strength, and would appear to be on 
the eve of some vast enterprise, in the prose- 
cution of which that strength is to be put 
forth to the utmost. Not only is the military 
element studiously strengthened and increased, 
but it is beginning to assert a predominance 
over civilians which shows itself more and 
more every day, and naturally makes us 
anxious about our relations with a country in 
which the balance is so completely pressed 
down by the superior weight of the military 
class. 

It is in vain that we seek for any thing in 
the present condition of France which can 
account for the remarkable proceedings to 
which we most unwillingly allude. The 
finances of the country are in a state that 
must render any naval or military expenditure 
not absolutely called for by necessity or honor 
sw pee inexpedient. The people of Eng- 

and have no wish nearer their hearts than to 
remain on the very best terms with their for- 
midable and warlike neighbor, and we are 
sure that there is no country in Europe which 
would regard a rupture with France with any 
other feelings than those of the most genuine 
abhorrence and dismay. We cannot believe 
for a moment that the enormous preparations 
which France is making are intended for de- 
fensive warfare, for there is not the slightest 
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symptom of a wish in any quarter to attack 
her. Her form of government agrees en- 
tirely with the notions entertained by the 
Governments of the greater part of Europe, 
and we in England have long learnt to re- 
noynce the Quixotic notion of forcing our 
own ideas upon other nations. If France is 
happy we are content she should be so in her 
own way, and desire nothing but to see her 
great, peaceful, and prosperous. Why, then, 
is France arming ? 

It may be that the peculiar form of govern- 
ment in which France has seen fit to indulge 
necessitates some increase of the army for 
purposes of domestic repression, and we would 
much rather believe it 1s so than suppose she 
is marshalling her forces for some foreign war ; 
but, if we grant that the army is increased 
for the purpose of insuring domestic tranquil 
ity, on what ground are we to account for the 
corresponding and contemporaneous augmen- 
tation of her fleet? The navy has always 
been a favorite force in England, because, 
among other reasons, it is a force which can- 
not readily be used for the purpose of coere- 
ing the people. In France the same princi- 
ple must apply, and we are at a loss to know 
for what pacific purpose a large steam navy is 
being prepared. France has but few colo 
nies, and those of inconsiderable extent. She 
has no large foreign commerce to protect, no 
refractory India to reconquer and reorganize. 
She has nothing to fear from a descent on her 
coasts from any foreign Power. Why, then, 
is France arming and augmenting her navy? 

We have a right to ask the question ; for, 
whatever be the enemy against whom the 
thunderbolt is forged, there is no doubt that 
these warlike preparations in a time of pro- 
found peace tend to inflict upon us, in com- 
mon with the rest of our neighbors, many of 
the calamities and miseries of war. If France 
will insist on increasing her armies and her 
navies, she forces us, her neighbors and her 
allies, to do the same. We have too muchat 
stake within this little island of ours to be 
content to exist by the permission and on the 
sufferance of any ally, however faithful,—of 
any foreign Prince, however magnanimous. 
History warns us against incurring the fate of 
those nations who have trusted the power of 
the sword in other hands than those in which 
they were content to trust their freedom. If 
France is determined to arm we must either 
be content to lie at her mercy or prepare to 
arm too. If she increases her regular army 
we can hardly do less than call out and em- 
body our Militia. If she insists upon increasing 
her navy, she forces us most unwillingly, from 
the barest considerations of prudence, to un- 
dergo the expense of a Channel Fleet. This 
expenditure, which is not required for domes- 
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tic purposes, nor for the defence of our colo- 
nies, nor for the reduction of the Indian re- 
bellion, is purely of the nature of a war ex- 
enditure, in self-defence, forced upon us by 
the threatening attitude of a Power which 
tells us in the same breath that it is our cor- 
dial friend and sure ally. We should prefer 
other proofs of cordiality, friendship, and alli- 
ance than are to be found in an attitude 
which compels us either to trust ourselves 
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blindly and entirely to the professions of a 
powerful neighboring State, or to hamper our 
commerce, embarrass our finances, and re- 
tard necessary improvements for the pur- 
pose of keeping up a barren and unprofitable 
force to defend us against attacks which may 
certainly never have been contemplated, but 
which it is our bounden duty to render im- 
possible. The time has arrived when we 
ought to speak plainly on this matter. 





Toe CRUISE OF THE Betsey, or a Summer 
Ramble among the Fossiliferous Deposits of the 
Hebrides. With Rambles of a Coologiat ; or 
Ten Thousand Miles over the Fossiliferous De- 
posits of Scotland. By Hugh Miller, Author 
of the “Old Red Sandstone,” &c. Edin- 
burgh: Constable and Co. 


This book contains two sets of letters or chap- 
ters contributed by the late Hugh Miller to the 
aper edited by him, the Witness, with some 
lle omission by the editor of digressions into 
Scotch church controversy. 

One set of papers tells of exploration among 
fossils of the Hebrides, the other sketches Ram- 
bles of a Geologist over ten thousand miles of 
Scottish ground. These chapters were written 
with complete freedom of tone, and contain 
many passages equal in graphic power to the 
best of Hugh Miller’s other writings. We may 
quote for example part of the story of an old 
man who had been in prison for sheep-stealing, 
and after many wanderings with a lost character 
from island to island in the Hebrides, squatted 
under an old sail on the beach at Eigg. There 
none heeded him, not even his own son, who 
was a miller on the island, till one winter night, 
drenched in a storm, he was dying of starvation. 
The minister tried then to bring him to the 
manse, but the night was pitch dark, and over 
the precipitous rocks it was found impossible to 
carry him— 


“And so, administering some cordials to the 
poor hapless wretch, they had to leave him in 
the midst of the storm, with the old wet sail 
flapping about his ears, and the half-frozen rain 
pouring in upon him in torrents. He must have 
passed a miserable night, but it could not have 
been a whit more miserable than that passed by 
the minister in the manse. As the wild blast 
howled around his comfortable dwelling, and 
shook the casements as if some hand outside 
were essaying to open them, or as the rain pat- 
tered sharp and thick on the panes, and the 
measured roar of the surf rose high over every 
other sound, he could think of only the wretched 
creature exposed to the fury of a tempest so ter- 
rible, as perchance wrestling in his death agony 
in the darkness beside the breaking wave, or as 





already stiffening on the shore. He was early 
astir next morning, and almost the first person 
he met was the poor sheep-stealer, looking more 
like a ghost than a living man. The miserable 
creature had mustered strength enough to crawl 
up from the beach. My friend has often met 
better men with less pleasure. He found a shel- 
ter for the poor outcast; he tended him, pre- 
scribed for him, and, on his recovery, gave him 
leave to build for himself the hovel at the foot 
of the crags. The islanders were aware they 
had got but an indifferent neigbor through the 
transaction, though none of them, with the ex- 
ception of the poor creature’s son, saw what else 
their minister could have done in the circum- 
stances. But the miller could sustain no apology 
for the arrangement that had given him his vag- 
abond father as a neighbor; and oftener than 
once the site of the rising hovel became a scene 
of noisy contention between parent and son. 
Some of the islanders informed me that they 
han seen the son engaged in pulling down the 
stones of the walls as fast as the father raised 
them up; and, save for the interference of the 
minister, the hut, notwithstanding the permis- 
sion he gave, would scarce have been built.”— 
Examiner. 





Tuer SaLe or Racuer’s Souventrs.—The 
French papers say that the sale of Rachel’s 
effects went off very unsatisfactorily. The 
famous India shawl, which the Empress of 
Russia took from her own shoulders to wrap 
round those of the tragedienne, when the sound 
of her hollow cough distressed the kind heart 
of her majesty, did not fetch so much as would 
have been asked for the same article, without 
souvenir, in any shop in Paris. The bracelet 
given by Queen Victoria was likewise sold to 
vulgar hands for an ordinary price. 





THE CURATE. 
Now, through the land, his care of souls he 
stretched, 
And like a primitive apostle preached ; 
Still cheerful, ever constant to his call, 
By many followed, loved by most, admired by . 
all.—Dryden. 
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From The Examiner. 
Legends and Lyrics. A Book of Verses. 

By Adelaide Anne Procter. Bell and 

Daldy. 

Tus modest “book of verses” by a poet’s 
daughter is remarkable for its simplicity and 
truth. There is no strain after showy 
thoughts or admirable phrases visible in any 
line of it, there is desire to attain and success 
in attaining the purity and grace of speech 
without which verse is an impertinence, but 
we never can conceive Miss Procter saying to 
herself, when she has written any couplet, 
“ there the reader of taste will make a pencil 
mark and think to himself, Fine!” The 
singer has in her own heart a little creed to 
dwell upon, it is in some form the burden of 
all her pleasant stories and her songs :—We 
come into the world with work to do, and 
Now is the right time for working, and the 
way to work is with warm faith in God and 
in each other. Kind little words are of the 
same blood as great and holy deeds. Pain is 
true blessing upon those who recognize its 
source. Each incompleteness bids us labor 
. upward; above all, what is wanting to the 
perfectness of human love points to the divine 
end of all our labors. Learn, she says, 


“ Learn the mystery of Progression duly : 
Do not call each glorious change Decay ; 
But know we only hold our treasures truly, 
When it seems as if they passed away. 


“ Nor dare to blame God’s gifts for incomplete- 


ness ; 
In that want their beauty lies: they roll 
Towards some ‘infinite depth of love and 
sweetness, 
Bearing onward man’s reluctant soul.” 


The singer warns against the false genius 
who can bid us 


“ dwell apart 
Tending some ideal smart 
In a sick and coward heart.” 


Every day’s duties must be done. 


“ One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going ; 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 


“ One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 
“ One by one (bright gifts from Heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below ; 
Take them a when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


“ One by one thy gricfs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an arméd band; 
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One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 
“ Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; 
. , _ See how small each moment’s pain ; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
So each day begin again. 
“« Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear ; 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care.” 


Simple and pure teaching of old truths that 
must be told and told again for centuries to 
come! And seldom can they be told more 
effectually than in the sincere and unaffected 
language that comes out of a good woman's 
heart. There is an old truth here too: 


“ Judge not; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yiel¢. 
“ The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 
May be a token, that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal fiery foe, 
Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face ! 
“ The fall thou darest to despise— 
May be the slackened angel’s hand 
Has suffered it, that he may rise 
And take a firmer, surer stand ; 
Or, trusting less to earthly things, 
May henceforth learn to use his ,wings. 
“ And judge none lost, but wait, and see, 
With hopeful pity, not disdain ; 
The depth of the abyss may be 
The measure of the height of pain 
And love and glory that may raise 
This soul to God in after days!” 


A few of the poems in this volume have 
appeared in Household Words, and it is no 
slight evidence of their power that they will 
recur as familiar strains to those who lighted 
on them among miscellaneous reading many 
months ago. Such tales as the Angel's 
Story, the Sailor Boy, the Tomb in Ghent, 


‘| are very touching, and derive their power not 


so much from artistic treatment—verbal and 
technical objections may be raised, perhaps, 
score of times in the course of the volume— 
but because of the unstudied earnestness with 
which Miss Procter knows how to express 
warm feelings and thoughts both delicate and 
true. 

In the last volume, page 320, we copied 
from Household Words “ A Woman’s Ques 
tion,” which it now appears is by Miss Proce 
ter. There was a sense of incompleteness 
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about the poem, and in a review in the Athe- 
neum we find an additional verse which sat- 
isfies the want : 


“ Nay, answer not—I dare not hear, 
The words would come too late ; 
Yet I would spare thee all remorse, 
So comfort thee, my Fate :— 
Whatever on my heart may fall,—remember, 
I would risk it all.” 


We copy two more extracts ; 


“« All yesterday I was spinning, 
Sitting alone in the sun ; 
And the dream that I spun was so lengthy, 
It lasted till day was done. 


“ T heeded not cloud or shadow 
That flitted over the hill, 
Or the humming-bees, or the swallows, 
Or the trickling of the rill. 


“T took the threads for my spinning, 
All of blue summer air, 
And a flickering ray of sunlight 
Was woven in here and there. 


“ The shadows grew longer and longer, 
The evening wind passed by, 
And the purple splendor of sunset, 
Was flooding the western sky. 


“ But I could not leave my spinning, 
For so fair my dream had grown, 
I heeded not, hour by hour, 
How the silent day had flown. 


“ At last the grey shadows fell round me, 
And the night came dark and chill, 
And I rose and ran down the valley, 
And left it all on the hill. 





“ T went up the hill this morning 
To the place where my spinning lay, 

There was nothing but glistening dewdrops 
Remained of my dream to-day.” 


HUSH. 


“« ¢T can scarcely hear,’ she murmured, 
‘For my heart beats loud and fast, 
But surely, in the far, far distance, 
I can hear a sound at last.’ 
‘It is only the reapers singing, 
As they carry home their sheaves ; 
And the evening breeze has risen, 
And rustles the dying leaves.’ : 





“ ¢ Listen ! there are voices talking,’ 
Calmly still she strove to speak, 
Yet, her voice grew faint and trembling, 
And the red flushed in her cheek. 
‘It is only the children playing 
Below, now their work is done, 
And they laugh that their eyes are dazzled 
By the rays of the setting sun.’ 


“ Fainter grew her voice, and weaker, 
As with anxious eyes, she cried, 
‘Down the avenue of chestnuts, 
I can hear a horseman ride.’ 
‘It was only the deer that were feeding 
In a herd on the clover grass, 
They were startled, and fled to the thicket 
As they saw the reapers pass.’ 


“ Now the night arose in silence, 
Birds lay in their leafy nest, 
And the deer couched in the forest, 
And the children were at rest ; 
There was only a sound of weeping 
From watchers around a bed, 
But Rest to the weary spirit, 
Peace to the quiet Dead!” 








Purse A SupstTantraL Foop.—The fleshy 
yielding qualities of all the pulse—or bean, pea, 
and lentil—family are very notable, but by no 
means a modern discovery. If Esau paid dearl 

for his mess of pottage, he had at least the ad- 
vantage of a bowlful of the very best vegetable 
food for the support of his fleshy, hairy body ; 
inasmuch as Esau’s “red pottage” was made 
of “lentils,” as appears from Genesis xxv. 30- 
34. Listen, too, ye patronizers of the “ Arabic” 
Revelanta—Relevanta—Ervelanta—and all the 
other change-ringing in the pulse—the pea, bean, 
and lentil—line, to the words of Daniel on this 
special subject :—“ Prove thy servants, I beseech 
thee, ten days; and let them give ux pulse to 
eat and water to drink: then let our counten- 
ances be looked upon before thee, and the coun- 
tenances of the children that eat of the portion 


ten days their countenances appeared fairer and 
fatter in ¥LESH than all the children which did 
eat the portion of the king’s meat. Thus Mel- 
zar took away the portion of the meat and the 
wine that they should drink and gave them 
pulse.” And thus, too, pulse appears to be “a 
dainty dish” not only fit “to set before a king,” 
but better than all the king’s meat and all the 
king’s wine! And, moreover, with reference to 
modern chemical analysis and its results, so far 
as regards this precise description of food, and 
considering the difference between heat-giving, 
which, in fact, is a sort of fat-yielding material, 
and actual solid flesh-yielding substance, how 
peculiarly and strictly, and even chemically, 
correct is the expression “fatter in flesh,” when 
the flesh-yielding, rather than merely fat-yielding 
quality of the food is considered.—Z'he Builder. 








of the king’s meat...... And at the end of 
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From The Saturday Review. 

GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH.* 

Many generations have passed since George 
Wither “composed these hymns and songs, 
in hope that” he should “at some time, upon 
some occasion, in some persons, prevent or 
dissolve the devil’s enchantments by these law- 
ful charms.” In the common wreck of all 
that was pure and noble at the Restoration, 
sacred poetry was not likely to escape. Al- 
most every copy of the Hallelujah has per- 
ished; and the author’s name has become a 
bye-word to express the sombre dulness of 
Puritan fanatics. Yet the book has some fea- 
tures which might in themselves have pre- 
served it from neglect. It was to the families 
of the Commonwealth what the Christian 
Year has been to our own times—a manual 
of devotional song, connecting itself with all 
seasons and occupations. Men who went to 
a battle or to a marriage-feast with as much 
solemn earnestness of purpose as their de- 
scendants carry to a church, required a spe- 
cial psalmist to interpret their lives. Mr. 
Carlyle, indeed, tells us that the whole reality 
of Puritan faith has so completely passed 
away from among us that we cannot properly 
understand it, even as antiquarians. Perhaps 
it is true that the men of whom such abun- 
dant record exists—whom Vandyke painted, 
and Milton sung, and whose party watchwords 
on either side have become historical—were 
yet, by the very intenseness with which they 
threw themselves into the present, an un- 
searchable mystery to us, who have lost hope 
in revivals and reformations. Still the inter- 
est we feel in those times is imperishable ; 
and we are thankful for whatever may help 
us to realize them. If we cannot transport 
ourselves into the swarming life of an old 
Italian town, and walk its streets as Quirites, 
it is something that the forum and baths and 
villas have been preserved to us in Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. Fossil art has its value, 
when the conditions of growth for the type 
are gone irrevocably. 

But a prejudice exists against sacred poe- 
try. Dr. Johnson, in passing judgment on 
the finest lines that Waller ever wrote, gave 
sentence against all attempts of the kind. 
Yet the sublime pathos which gives dignity 
even to Dryden’s feeblest effort, and the bold 

* Hallelujah ; or, Britain’s Second Remem- 
brancer. Composed in a threefold volume b 


George Wither. With an Introduction by Ed- 
ward Farr. London: John Russell Smith. 
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lyrics with which Charles Wesley constructed 
a popular liturgy, might alone plead with more 
moderate critics against any general view, 
Indeed, there seems no reason why religious 
love, and faith, and doubt, should not find a 
poetical expression as well as their secular 
counterparts. Unhappily the terms “ scriptu- 
ral” and “religious” are too often used as 
convertible. But Oriental scenes and ima- 
gery are in themselves so foreign to our habits 
of thought, that it is difficult for any untray- 
elled Englishman to give what may pass for 
local coloring with success. Besides, there is 
something tame in any paraphrase, and few 
centuries produce a poet who could rival the 
simple beauty of Ruth or Isaiah. Imitations 
of the Psalms and devotional parts of Scrip- 
ture must always be crude and poor for an- 
other reason. The abrupt transitions, and 
logical parallelisms, and antithetical repeti- 
tions in which Hebrew writers delighted, are 
faulty in thought and bad in taste when they ap- 
pear in an English dress. Take, for instance, 
the passage which Mr. Farr has quoted : 

“ God came from Teman, 

And the Holy One from Mount Paran, 

His glory covered the heavens, 

And the earth was full of his praise, 

And his brightness was as the light ; 

He had horns coming out of his hand, 

And there was the hiding of his power.” 
It is poetry, as he says, of the most exalted 
nature; but no Englishman, and no Euro 
pean, would naturally express his thoughts in 
that order or by such imagery. It must be 
admitted that much of Wither’s poetry is 
Scriptural rather than religious, and for this 
reason it can never, we think, become exten- 
sively popular. But the age in which Wither 
wrote was one when Hebrew thought had pen- 
etrated every class of society. Jewish names 
were given at the font; texts and Bible 
phrases were the garnish of common talk; 
Judaism had leavened the current Christian- 
ity: and men looked forward at no distant 
time to realize in England a Divine common 
wealth on the model of that which they found 
in the hooks of Judges and Samuel. For 
these reasons Wither wrote in what may be 
regarded as a foreign tongue naturally and 
well. It was under similar conditions that 
our great Scriptural epic was conceived and 
written by a vastly greater poet. 

George Wither published his Hallelujah 
“in the interval between the war which 
Charles I. waged against the Scotch Covenant- 
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ers and that of the Parliamentarians against 
the King. Himself probably a Royalist at 
heart though he served in the army of the 
Parliament, and passionately fond of peace 
though by accident a soldier, he seldom speaks 
of war or the prospects of it without lamenta- 
tion. He loved the plains of Beulah rather 
than the battle-field of Armageddon. Yet 
there is something of the sound of a trum- 
pet in the straightforward vigor of his “ Hymn 
for Victory,” which is prefaced with the di- 
rection, “ Sing this as the Ten Command- 
ments.” 


“Tt was alone Thy Providence 
Which made us masters of the field ; 
Thou art our castle of defence, 
Our fort, our bulwark, and our shield. 
Thou taught’st our hands and arms tc fight, 
By Thee undaunted we were made ; 
By Thee our foes were put to flight, 
By Thee the conquest we have had. 
For on what hand soe’er we went, 
Great perils us did round enclose ; 
Our little strength was almost spent, 
And fierce and bloody were our foes, 
That hadst not Thou our captain been, 
To lead us on and off again, 
This happy day we had not seen, 
But in the bed of death had lain.” 


This is a good average specimen of Wither’s 
powers, and its merits are not of the highest 
order. There is no great fancy or power; 
but he is favorably distinguished from the 
poets of his own time by not sinning fla- 
grantly against taste, and from those of the 
nineteenth century by being intelligible. Oc- 
sionally he rises with his subject; and some 
of his poems about love are among his best. 
Take, for instance, one “For Lovers being 
constrained to be absent from each other : ”— 


“ Now that thou and I must part, 
And since parting is a pain, 
Which in every loving heart 
Will in love’s despite remain ; 
Charms of grief let us provide, 
Whilst together we abide, 

And, as gladly as we may, 
Strive to sing our care away. 
Dearest, weep not, sigh not so, 
For it is not time nor place 
That can much divide us two, 
Though it part us for a space ; 
Neither shall be left alone, 
When asunder we are gone; 
Lin thee, and thou in me, 
Shall for ever dwelling be. 

* * * * 

‘If thou fear lest death may bar 

From that meeting we desire, 

Know that thou and I my dear, 

Shall thereby be brought the nigher ; 

Since in God our hearts have met, 





Death our meetings cannot let, 
Nor can love like ours begun, 
Be in life or death undone. 
Therefore now no more lament 
What avoided cannot be, 

But in Him remain content, 
Who endeared me first to thee ; 
To his arms I thee bequeath, 
To be found in life or death; 
Where, till I review thy face, 
Rest, my dear, in His embrace.” 

We have quoted these stanzas at length, 
because they throw light on the inner life of 
that great party whose ideas had already in- 
spired Wither, and which he soon afterwards 
joined. We are too apt to judge the Puri- 
tans by reference to the dregs of the Genevan 
faction in our own time. But what is now 
the watch-word of a party was then the faith 
of a people. The whole compass of Puritan 
theology exhibits no such wretched compro- 
mises between religion and thought, or the 
worship of God and Mammon, as are dis- 
played in the favorite manuals of our day— 
The Religion of Geology; or,. How to 
Make the Best of Both Worlds. Men now 
ask themselves whether saint and citizen are 
not incompatible terms; and preacher and 
divine, uneasily conscious of this latent scepti- 
cism, address themselves to show that after 
all religion is not irrational, and may even be 
a good investment in money matters. Such 
thoughts as these never troubled the Puritan. 
He was simply the country gentleman or 
citizen, who thought, like all the rest of his 
time, that Church and State were one. Eng- 
lish love of liberty and isolation from the 
Continent had made him prefer the Genevan 
model of a divine republic to the Romish or 
any other hierarchy. The question, which 
should conquer, was one of life and death to 
him—for Rochelle had fallen, and Gustavus 
Adolphus was dead, and a Stuart was King. 
But no man ever doubted that the dominant 
party had a right to impose the unity of its 
own preference. It was not Laud’s persecu- 
tions that outraged the moral sense of the 
times, but the fact that he persecuted on the 
wrong side, and to restore the kingdom of 
the Beast. Christianity on either side was 
understood to embrace every sphere of politi- 
cal action, and to color every phase of a 
citizen’s life. Puritan religion was not simply 
to be found in the closet and the meeting- 
house. 

A larger justice will be done to both 
parties when these facts are more fully recog- 
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nised. All the faith was not on one side, 
nor all the chivalry on the other, in the Civil 
Wars. In fact, the grand names of the 
Anglican succession—the saints like Farrar 
and Herbert, who have lighted up the re- 
cesses of household life—the stately divines 
such as Taylor and Sanderson—and the 
thinkers like Browne and Chillingworth, who 
could doubt and yet believe—belong to the 
time when the whole fabric of their Church 
was upset by the passionate energy of a 
party not more learned or zealous, but 
more distinctly national. The middle classes 
then, as now, were obstinately English, and 
preferred the staple produce of their own 
conventicles to European liturgies or tradi- 
tional creeds. No doubt they generally 
lacked the polish which, in days when most 
men lived on their lands, was best to be 
learned in a Court. But even fashion was 
not quite wanting in their ranks. Queen 
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Christina of Sweden has left her testimony 
that Cromwell’s ambassador could dance 
like any other gentleman of her Court, 
And we have better evidence of the true 
nobility which was native amongst men 
who had ventured to give up all for truth, 
and were daily looking death in the face, 
Amongst all the horror of the war which 
rough troopers carried on so unsparingly, 
English women were safe everywhere. Some- 
times we catch a glimpse of a Puritan family, 
And Montrose’s splendid lines to his lady are 
almost paraphrased in Mrs. Hutchinson’s de 
scription of her husband, who “loved her 
better than his life, yet still considered honor, 
religion, and duty, above her.” 

What we have said, and still more what 
we have quoted, will, we hope, induce many 
to consult Wither’s Hallelujah. They will 
find that Mr. Farr has given them an admir- 
able preface and a careful edition. 





On Wastine Patsy. By William Roberts, 
B.A., M.D., Lond. Churchill. 


Although a case of “a man which had his 
hand withered” is recorded eighteen hundred 
— ago, the disease of which this essay treats 

as scarcely been noticed till the present century. 
For the last half dozen years it has obtained 
growing attention from French and German 
authors, and now, for the first time in England, 
is considered systematically and is distinguished 
by a name. 

The disease, to which Dr. Roberts is sponsor, 
rarely attacks the whole body—happily “living 
skeletons” are rare exhibitions—but wasting 
palsy attacking one or more groups of muscles 
is not uncommon, and even when it exists in a 
very small degree, how terrible its importance! 
Take one man’s very slight case for example: 


He is a tailor by trade. The weak- 
ness of the right hand dates three months back ; 
about that time he found that the member failed 
him in its usual service; he could not grasp the 
needle with sufficient force to use it in his trade, 
and he was compelled to leave off work. 

On a cursory examination of the hand it would 
have been difficult to imagine that it was the 
seat of so serious an injury—an injury that ren- 
dered it as useless to the owner in the practice 
of his handicraft as if it had been altogether cut 
off. When I placed my hand in his he grasped 





it with inconvenient force, yet he could do noth 
ing with his needle, it turned between his thumb 
and fingers, or fell entirely from his hold. Per- 
haps, I thought, the sensation is at fault. No, 
he could feel as well with the right as with the 
left hand. I examined the hand more carefully, 
and, warned by previous experience, I was not 
long in tracing out the source of the defect 
which took away from this poor man the power 
of gaining his bread. 

From his own and others’ experience, the au- 
thor shows that there may be some resource be- 
yond the workhouse for such a person. 

This essay is comprehensive and well digested, 
and it will not fail to be weleome to. Dr. Rob- 
erts’s profession, giving them the best informa 
tion extant on a disease which spares no age, 
sex, nor station.—Examiner. 


GRIEF. 
I felt a sudden tightness grasp my throat 
As it would strangle me: such as I felt, 
I knew it well, some twenty years ago, 
When my good father shed his blessing on me: 
I hate to weep, and so I came away. 
—Joanna Baillie. 








Bap ArcumEnts.—The best way of answer- 
ing a bad argument is, not to stop it, but let it 
go on its course until it overleaps the boundaries 
of common sense.—Sydney Smith. 
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From The Spectator. 
CAIRD’S SERMONS.* 


TE celebrity of Mr. Caird as a preacher 
js no doubt owing in a degree to his sermon 
on “ Religion in Common Life,” delivered 
before the Queen, and published by her 
Majesty’s command. He has qualities that 
would have excited attention apart from ex- 
trinsic circumstances, though we cannot say 
that those qualities are of the very highest 
order. He has none of that originality which 
arises from an original feeling as it were on 
the subject of Christianity, such as distin- 
guishes Maurice and Kingsley; and which 
though it may lead to some vagueness in 
matters of doctrine, creates a real religious 
sympathy with the deadness of the poor, and 
even with the struggles of conscientious 
doubt searching for truth,- while it barbs 
attacks upon the conventional virtues and 
“respectabilities””—the “whited outsides ” 
of modern society. Neither has Mr. Caird 
the peculiar genius so to speak which gives a 
personal originality to the sermons of some 
men, as the scholastic learning and genial 
unction that characterize the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. It does not strike us that the now 
minister of “ the Park Church, Glasgow ” has 
that lesser originality in any high degree 
which arises from taking a more searching 
view of existing society and throwing a new 
light on the doctrines of Christianity by 
applying them to the actual requirements of 
contemporary life. 

The most prominent peculiarity of Mr. 
Caird, as it seems to us, is the power of en- 
forcement. We do not trace any remarkable 
novelty in the choice of his subject—such 
novelty as would excite attention by the mere 
statement of the theme. Neither is the theme 
treated with extraordinary literary skill or 
urged with that living fervor of mind and 
style which distinguished the late Frederick 
Robertson of Brighton. It is not meant to 
say that Mr. Caird’s subjects are stale, or his 
treatment common. His choice of texts, or 
more properly the views he deduces from his 
texts, indicate a thoughtful and experienced 
theologian; his style possesses that power 
which arises from well-chosen images closely 
expressed and ably argued. Indeed logic is 
the essential characteristic of Mr. Caird’s 
genius ; not so much in the sense of compre- 
ensive reasoning, for we think that there is 
occasionally some failure on this ground, as 
* Sermons. By the Rev. John Caird, M.A., 
Minister of the Park Church, Glasgow, Author of 
— in Common Life.” Published by Black- 
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in the sense of intelligence. His mind is 
observing rather than inventive; he is rich 
by accumulation rather than by nature; he 
impresses more by multiplying images than 
by at once stamping his conclusions on the 
hearer. Reasoning in fact is at the bottom 
of every thing; be religious and you will 
gain by it is the scope of the hortative. 

This logic is quite different from coherence 
of parts and a consistent soundness of con- 
clusion, in which the preacher is apt to fail. 
In two very able sermons on the Sufferings 
of Christ, the first as regards the solitariness 
of those sufferings, and the other our partici- 
— in them, he seems not to draw the 
ine of distinction sufficiently clear between 
the human and divine nature of Christ. For 
example, Christ’s knowledge of sin and his 
disgust at it, must have been just as great 
before the incarnation as during its continu- 
ance; in fact, according to the arguments of 
theology, his sufferings from this cause would 
have been greater, because we are told that 
his human nature gave him a sympathy with 
man by subjecting him to the feelings and 
exposing him to the temptations of the human 
race. Again, in another sermon on the com- 
parative influence of character and doctrine, 
the preacher seems, at the outset, to be 
addressing the clergy on the importance of 
earnest belief in the substance of their ser- 
mons, as mere scholarly or literary skill will 
not suffice. He afterwards speaks of the 
importance of Christian eonduct in laymen in 
general without distinctly marking his change 
in purpose. We are not, indeed, sure 
whether throughout the discourse the differ- 
ence is sufficiently marked between logical or 
intellectual subjects, where skill of a certain 
kind suffices, and matters of faith and feelin 
where conviction is all in all, as was intimate 
long ago. 

“ Si vis me flere dolendum est 
Primum ispi tibi.” 

It must not be supposed that the predomi- 
nance of the logical over the feeling and im- 
aginative qualities removes the discourses 
from human nature to mere abstractions. 
On the contrary, life and its interests are 
continually present. Even the illustrations 
of the preacher are mostly drawn from the 
natural world or the experience of mankind. 
Take as one instance a short passage from 
the opening of the sermon already alluded to 
on the solitariness of the Saviour’s sufferings, 
from the text, “I have trodden the wine- 
press alone.” 

“There is always a certain degree of soli- 
tude about a great mind. Even a mere 
human being cannot rise preéminently above 
the level of his fellow men, without becoming 








conscious of a certain solitariness of spirit 
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gathering round him. The loftiest intellec- 
tual elevation, indeed, is nowise inconsistent 
with a genial openness and coney of na- 
ture; nor is there any thing impossible or un- 
exampled in the combination of a grasp of 
intellect that could cope with the loftiest ab- 
stractions of philosophy, and a playfulness 
that could condescend to sport with a child. 
Yet whilst it is thus true that the possessor of 
agreat mind may be capable of sympathizing 
with, of entering kindly into the views and 
feelings, the joys and sorrows of inferior minds, 
it must at the same time be admitted that 
there is ever a range of thought and feeling 
into which they cannot enter with him. They 
may accompany him, so to speak, a certain 
height up the mountain, but here is a point 
at which their feebler powers become ex- 
hausted, and if he ascend beyond that, his 
path must be a solitary one. 

“You who are parents have, I dare say, 
often felt struck by the reflection what a 
world of thoughts, and cares, and anxieties 
are constantly present to your minds, into 
which your children cannot enter. You may 
be continually amongst them, holding familiar 
intercourse with them, condescending to all 
their childish thoughts and feelings, entering 
into all their childish ways,—yet every day 
* there are a thousand things passing through 
ed mind, with respect, for instance, to your 

usiness or profession, your schemes and pro- 
jects, your troubles, your fears, hopes, and 
ambitions in life, your social connections, 
the incidents and events that’ are going on in 
the world around you,—there are a thousand 
reflections and feelings on such matters pass- 
ing daily through your mind, of which your 
children know nothing. You never dream of 
talking to them on such subjects, and they 
could not understand or sympathize with you 
if you did. There is a little world in which 
the play of their passions is strong and vivid, 
but beyond that their sympathies entirely fail. 
And perhaps there is no spectacle so exquis- 
itely touching as that which one sometimes 
witnesses in a house of mourning—the elder 
members of the family bowed down to the dust 
by some heavy sorrow, whilst the little chil- 
dren sport around in unconscious playfulness. 

“The bearing of this i!lustration is obvious. 
What children are to the mature-minded man, 
the rest of mankind were to Jesus.” 


The following passage descriptive of the 
gradual changes in nature may be quoted as 
a specimen of Mr. Caird’s power of enforcing 
an idea, As an argument tending to show why 
men are self-ignorant it is not so conclusive ; 
for sell-love, vanity, and the real difficulty of 
“ seeing ourselves as others see us ” have more 
to do with our self-ignorance than the gradual 
changes that may be wrought in us by time. 
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“ Apart from any other consideration, there 
is something in the mere fact of the gradual 
and insidious way in which changes of char. 
acter generally take place, that tends to blind 
men to their own defects. For every one 
knows how unconscious we often are of 
changes that occur by minute and slow de- 
grees. If, for instance, the transitions from 
one season of the year to another were more 
sudden and rapid, our attention would be 
much more forcibly arrested by their occur. 
rence than it now is. But because we are not 
plunged from midsummer into winter,—be 
cause, in the declining year, one day is,so like 
the day that preceded ‘it, the daylight hours 
contract so insensibly, the chilly feeling infuses 
itself by such slight increases into the air, the 
yellow tint creeps so gradually over the foli- 
age,—because autumn thus frequently softens 
and shades away into winter by gradations so 
gentle, we scarcely perceive while it is going 
on the change which has passed over the face 
of nature. So, again, how imperceptibly do 
life’s advancing stages steal upon us? If we 
leapt at once Fons oyhood into manhood, or 
if we lay down at night with the consciousness 
of manhood’s bloom and vigor, and waked in 
the morning to find ourselves grey-haired, 
worn and withered old men, we could not 
choose but be arrested by transitions so 
marked. But now, because to-day you are 
very much the same man as yesterday—be- 
cause, with the silent growth of the stature, 
the graver cares, and interests, and responsi- 
bilities of life gather so gradually around you; 
and then, when you reach the turning-point 
and begin to descend, because this year the 
blood circulates but a very little less freely, 
and but afew more and deeper lines are 
gathering on the face, than in the last; be 
cause old associations are not suddenly broken 
up, but only unwound thread by thread, and 
old forms and faces are not swept away all 
at once by some sudden catastrophe, but only 
dropt out of sight one by one,—you are not 
struck, you are not forced to think of life’s 
decline, and almost unawares you may not be 
far off from its close. 

“Now if we know that changes such as 
these in the natural world and in our own 
persons take place imperceptibly, may not 
this prepare us to admit, that analagous 
changes, equally unnoted, because equally 
slow and gradual, may be occurring in our 
moral character, in the state of our souls 
before God? And with many I maintain that 
it is actually so. There isa winter of the 
soul, a spiritual decrepitude and death, to 
which many are advancing, at which many 
have already arrived, yet all unconsciously, 
because by minute and“ inappreciable grade 
tions.” 





